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SIGNIFICANT change in public opinion regarding the 
trust issue has occurred in the last few years. It is 
not so long ago when all our public men and news- 
papers had but one solution for the problem; “the trust 
must be destroyed,” they said. To-day nobody in his 
right senses looks to the possibility of the destruction 
of trusts. ‘Trusts are now admitted to be the inevit- 
able result of our competitive economic system. 

I do not propose to devote any great attention to 

a demonstration of this inevitability of the trust, as I 
regard such a task as practically superfluous. 

The point I care more to dwell upon is not the inevitability of 
the trust, which will be generally agreed upon, but upon the im- 
possibility, in an economic sense, of the permanence of the trust. 
Let me say at once, before I raise false hopes in the breast of any 
classical economist, that I do not propose to show that trusts must 
fall to pieces of their own weight and that competition must be 
restored owing to the entrance of fresh capital into the field attempt- 
ed to be monopolized by the trust. That would be an extremely 
silly position for me to take after having asserted the inevitability 
of the trust. 

Neither am I attempting a glittering paradox by first asserting 
the inevitability of the trust and in the next breath its impossibility. 
The theory which I shall attempt to clearly demonstrate is that the 
natural and inevitable evolution of our industrial system is from 
competition under private ownership to monopoly under private 
‘ownership, and from monopoly under private ownership to monopoly 

under public ownership. In claiming the impossibility of the per- 

manence of private monopoly, I speak simply from the standpoint 
of the political ‘economist, and I leave out of consideration political 
and industrial changes that might or might not be brought about 
by the voluntary uprising of a long-suffering and indignant people. 

i Public ownership of industry might be brought about next 

month if the people had a sufficient desire to effect it. It is not to 

the “might he” I appeal, but to the “must be.” I shall endeavor to 
prove that public ownership, otherwise Socialism, is not inevitable 
because it is desirable, hut hecause it comes into the category of the 
| inexorable necessity. My first task is to prove the necessity of the 
strust. My next is to prove the necessity of Socialism. 

The trust arose from the desire of the manufacturers to protect 
| themselves from over-production and the consequent mad and sui- 

cidal struggle to dispose of their surplus stock. 

Over-production arises because our productive capacity has 

heen developed to the highest degree with Jabor-saving machinery 
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operated by steam and electricity, while our consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage system which limits the laborers, 
who constitute the bulk of our consumers, to the mere necessities of 
life. I will not tire you with long statistics exhibiting the enormous 
strides that have taken place in the productive capacity of men due 
to modern machinery, nor will I harrow your souls with the well- 
worn details of the narrow, sordid life of squalor lived by millions 
of our workers. It is patent that the day worker of today consumes 
but little if any more of the necessities of life than did his grand- 
father of 50 years ago. 

The consumption of beef, flour, potatoes, coffee, tobacco, wool, 
etc., has varied little if any per capita in the last 50 years. Every 
student of history knows in a general way that the ordinary laborers 
of this country 50 or even 100 years ago lived in a fair degree of 
comfort, were warmly clad in their homespun and comfortably 
housed in their log cabins. The best proof of their condition was 
their notoriously fine physical development, longevity, and freedom 
from disease. The average family was from ro to 14, and neither 
the husband nor the wife felt the dread of an addition to the family 
that is so characteristic of to-day. 

I.do not think any fair-minded person can but admit that the 
modern day-laborer on his $1.50 per day, and very uncertain of that, 
living ina city, wearing shoddy clothes, breathing sewer gas, eating 
tuberculous beef, drinking typhoid bacilli in his milk and fusel oil 
in his whisky, and absorbing intellectual garbage from his yellow 
journal, has had any great augmentation in the pleasures of life 
through the inventions of the marvelous nineteenth century. 

But it may be pertinently asked, ‘““Where has disappeared this 
immense stream of products that is the result of the labor of the 
nation applied to modern machinery ?” 

Taking the product of labor as a whole, it flows into two broad 
channels, one to the capitalists, the holders of wealth. and one to 
the workers. The ordinary workers must be given enough to keep 
them in efficient condition. Part of the workers, the aristocracy of 
labor, the trade-unionists and skilled labor generally, the proletarian 
who sell their brains rather than their hands. may get something 
above the mere necessities: but, broadly speaking, competition pre- 
vents any great augmentation of the share that goes to labor beyond 
that of the mere necessities. 

The whole of the remainder of the product of labor falls into 
the lap of the holders of wealth simply as a rent with no economic 
necessity on their part of doing anything in return for it. 

Witness the enormous income of the Duchess of Marlborough 
and the Countess Castellane, representing abroad the Vanderbilt and 
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Gould wealth, and discover if you can any return they may make to 
the American people. It is possible that somebody might strain his 
imagination into believing that the Astors, the Rockefellers and the 
Vanderbilts, who between them have an income something like 
$200,000,000 per year, perform some economic good in return, but 


I doubt if their most generous retainer would say that a hundred 


thousand a year each would be too little considering that our college 
professors average less than one thousand. 

The stream of wealth flowing into the coffers of the rich is itself 
again divided into two streams, one of which goes to satisfy what 
they are pleased to regard as their necessities of existence, a won- 
derful conglomerate of beefsteaks, truffles, champagne, automobiles, 
private cars, steam yachts, golf balls, picture galleries, food and 
clothing for their servants, etc., all classified under the general head 
of consumables and denominated by the general term of “spent” 
money. ; 

The other division of the stream of wealth flowing to the rich 
is what is termed “‘saved’’ money, and goes into the building of new 
machinery of production, new railroads, canals, iron furnaces, mills, 
etc. It is this last channel for the “saved” money that has been the 
great sluice-way for carrying off the surplus product of labor and 
so avoiding the constant menace of a money plethora in our indus- 
trial system. 

Notwithstanding that the prodigality of the American rich in 
unbounded luxury is the wonder of the ages, still the percentage of 
the very rich is so small that all their efforts in lavish “spending” 
have had little effect economically compared with the wealth they 
have been forced to “save,” owing to lack of ingenuity in discovering 
modes for “spending.” There is a grim satisfaction in the reflec- 
tion that the “saving” capacity of the nation is increased by this con- 
centration of wealth. Thrift is no longer a difficult virtue when it 
requires more labor and pains to “spend” than it does to “save,” and 
this is the predicament of the very rich Americans. 

No man cares for two dinners, and when Mr. Rockefeller with 
his $100,000,000 a year income “spends” over a thousand dollars 
per day on himself and his household, he finds it probably both pleas- 
anter and easier to “‘save” the remainder than to lay awake nights 
devising bizarre ways to “spend” it. However, as the condition of 
affairs now is in the business world, it must be admitted that it is 
about as difficult for him to discover channels to invest his savings 
as it is to invent ways to “spend” it. I pity him. Some thirty years 
or more ago when Rockefeller first went into the business of refining 
oil, he was not then bothered with the problem of investing his 
profits. First, because they were not then so large as to be cumber- 
some; and, secondly, because the oil business itself was a fairly 
profitable one, and he had a natural place there to re-invest his earn- 
ings. 

Others in the business, his competitors, did the same. Finally 
the capacity for refining oil became greater than the market de- 
manded. Each refiner was bound to get rid of his surplus product 
at any price, and the price of the surplus determined the price of the 
whole. Ruin stared them in the face. Over-production must be 
curtailed. The Standard Oil Trust was born. 

All this has been brought out time and time in the many federal 
and state inquiries into the Standard Oil Trust. Rockefeller com- 
pletely proved his case in the Congressional investigation of 1888, 
that competition was ruining his business and that combination had 
hecome an absolute necessity. In fact, there has never been any 
auestioning of his testimony establishing these facts. The politi- 
cians, however, thought it was a chance to make political capital, 
and urged the destruction of the oil trust, not attempting in the least 
to controvert Rockefeller’s statement of facts showing that com- 
bination wasan absolute necessity. However, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the politicians to overturn the laws of nature and make water 
run up hill, Rockefeller persisted in combining and making money 
instead of following their plan of competing and losing money. 

The only reason that capitalists in the oil business over-invested 
in that business was because the opportunities for the investment 
of capital in other industries promised no better returns. 

Capital, like water, seeks its own level. When no trust is on 
guard to intimidate investors, abnormally large profits will induce 
the flow of fresh capital to any business until profits are reduced to 
the normal. Hence, as it may-be inferred, if capital was investing in 
oil refineries notwithstanding the unpromising outlook, it was doing 
so because other businesses were in the same state of plethora and 
could offer no better inducements. That this was true is fully sub- 
stantiated by the subsequent formation of trusts in other lines of 


manufacture to prevent the very same plethora of capital that had 
been affecting the oil business. The great industrial undertakings 
of the world are practically finished as far as present developments 
indicate. 

As the late David A. Wells says in his “Recent Economic 
Changes”: “It would seem indeed as if the world during all the 
years since the inception of civilization has been: working upon the 
line of equipment for industrial effort—inventing and perfecting 
tools and machinery, building workshops and factories, and devis- 
ing instrumentalities for the easy communication of persons and 
thoughts; that this equipment having at last been made ready, the 
work of using it has, for the first time in our day and generation, 
fairly begun; and also that every community under prior or existing 
conditions of use and consumption, is becoming saturated, as it were, 
with its results.” 

There is no country in which the industrial machinery is not 
only so thoroughly completed, but actually over-completed, if I may 
coin a word, as in the United States. We are saturated with capital 
and can absorb no more. In normal conditions the machinery of 
production will produce more in three days than we can consume in 
a week. The present boom is recognized by all as destined to be of 
a most ephemeral nature, and existing conditions no criterion te 
judge by, while over-production makes manifest the desirability of 
combination, yet desirability does not necessarily mean practicability. 

As a general law in economics it may be stated that the ten- 
dency to combination increases as the number of competitors de- 
creases and the amount of capital for each competing plant increases. 
The tendency for both these conditions to manifest themselves in 
our industrial world is almost too well known to mention. 

In 1880 there were 1943 plants with a combined capital of 
$62,000,000 manufacturing agricultural implements; in 1890 there 
were but 910 plants, while the capital invested had more than 
doubled. The number of plants engaged in manufacture of leather 
decreased in the same period from 5424 to 1596, while the capital 
involved increased from 67 to 81 millions. When the statistics for 
1g00 are published, the trend to concentration will be still more 
clearly shown. 

As has been delineated, the volume of production has been con- 
stantly rising owing to the development of modern machinery. 
There were two main channels to carry off these products. One 
channel carrying off the product destined to be consumed by the 
workers, and the other channel carrying all the remainder to the 
rich. ‘The worker’s channel is in rock-bound banks that cannot 
enlarge owing to the competitive wage system preventing wages 
rising pro rata with increased efficiency. Wages are based upon 
cost of living, and not upon efficiency of labor. The miner in the 
poor mine gets the same wages per day as the miner in the adjoining 
rich mine. ‘The owner of the rich mine gets the advantage—not 
his laborer. The channel which conveys the goods destined to 
supply the rich is again divided itself into two streams. One stream 
carries off what the rich “spend” on themselves for the necessities 
and luxuries of life. The other is simply an “overflow” stream, 
carrying off their “savings.’”” The amount wasted by the rich in 
luxuries, the channel for ‘spending’? may broaden somewhat, but 
owing to the small number of those rich enough to indulge in whims 
it can never be greatly enlarged, and at any rate it bears such a small 
relative proportion to the other channel that in no event can much 
hope of avoiding a flood of capital be looked for from this division. 
The rich will never be so ingenious as to spend enough to prevent 
over-production. The great safety overflow channel which has 
been continuously more and more widened and deepened to carry 
off the ever-increasing flood of new capital is that divison of the 
stream which carries the savings of the rich, and this is not only 
suddenly found to be incapable of further enlargement, but actually 
seems to be in the process of being dammed up. 

And why not? Man’s material wants are limited, no matter 
how unlimited may be his spiritual ones. If one bridge is sufficient 
to carry me from New York to Brooklyn, then two will be a sur- 
plus. When one car line is built on Broadway, there is no room or 
necessity for more. 

It is superfluous to point out that with wages determined by 
competition a workingman can create no effective demand for the 
satisfaction of his spiritual wants. He is lucky enough to get the 
necessities of life and is not fool enough to refuse a wage hecause it 
does not afford luxuries when he sees a man over his shoulder only 
too willing and anxious to accept it if he should refuse the offer. 

Let us cast a broad sympathetic look over the surface of the 
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United States, with the perplexed eye of a man with a million dol- 
lars or more looking for a promising and safe investment. Would 
he care to build another transcontinental railway? I think not. 
There are too many already. Would he care to go into wheat- 
growing? Not if he is not in need of a guardian. One year it 
pays, then for the next three years there is either no crop on account 
of drouth, or there is low price owing to over-production, and the 
wheat-grower has no chance of forming a trust. Too many farmers 
to combine: it is difficult enough to get ten men into a combination, 
but when you have 10,000 it is manifestly an impossibility. 

Is there one single industry which he could find that is of a 
sufficiently large nature to warrant the investment of a large capital 
that is not palpably overdone? As for smaller industries there is a 
consensus of opinion in the business world that there are practically 
none promising good returns, and that the only ones that seem to 
be good are of a parasitic nature which live like the mice in a gran- 
ary, escaping competition of large capitalists, owing to their insig- 
nificance. 

The channel which carries off the surplus wealth for the up- 
building of new industries we can imagine sub-dividing itself into 
a many-branched delta, each mouth furnishing the needed supply 
for each particular industry. When there was no over-supply of 
capital in an industry the capitalists controlling that particular 
branch of the delta flowing to their industry used all efforts to widen 
and deepen that particular channel. When finally they had received 
all the capital they wished, and they had formed their trust, the pro- 
cess was reversed. It was as if they had thrown a dam across the 
entrance of their delta and diverted their small stream back into 
the main stream to be distributed through the other mouths and into 
other industries. 

With this metaphor before you it is easy to see that with the 
closing of successive deltas by successive trusts so much the greater 
becomes the supply for the other mouths and so much the sooner 
does it become imperative that the capitalists in other industries 
throw across their protective dam. As ina real river, so it is with our 
imaginary river. When a number of mouths are dammed up, the 
river no longer can find a sufficient exit through the remaining 
mouths, and it has a strong tendency to overflow the first dams put 
up, which will require strengthening if they are to remain secure. 
This is seen in our industrial world when a trust is submerged 
either by outside capital in general or the concentrated wealth of 
some other trust making an onslaught upon it. 

Rockefeller, with his enormotts surplus income, which he is 
bound to “save” and cannot from the very nature of things find room 
to invest in his own confessedly overdone oil business, is constantly 
forced to seek out new industrial fields to conquer. He is the mod- 
ern Alexander the Great of our industrial field, sighing for more 
worlds to conquer. He has already taken possession of the electric 
light and gas plants of New York City. He is fast coming into con- 
trol of the iron industry. He already owns the Lake Superior mines 
and the lake transportation service, and his only competitor in the 
manufacture of iron is Carnegie, who is simply waiting to make 
terms of surrender.* He will soon be in complete control of the 
railways of the United States. He is about to control the copper 
mines of the United States. He is in control of the largest banks 
in New York. When Rockefeller gets control of an industry the 
temptations for outside capital to enlist against him are not all- 
powerful. 

The proof that trusts are inevitable as a protection against the 
rising flood of capital is simply overwhelming, both in theory and 
in fact. It seems most palpable that every industry in this country 
must in time fall into the power of the trust. The trust with its 
enormous capital not only gives our domestic capitalists better op- 
portunities for competition with foreigners in foreign neutral mar- 
kets, but it is itself, by damming up the old and natural domestic 
channels for investment, actually forcing itself to cut out new chan- 
nels for its overflow. 

The present immense flood of surplus capital in the United 
States is shown by the treasurv balatice showing the greatest stock 
of gold on hand ever known. ‘The banks are over-laden with money. 
Interest was never known to he at such a low rate. A\ll this, too, 
with industries in a most healthy condition. What money will be 
worth when the “boom” is over is indeed a problem. For the first 
time in aniene American money is entering into the world’s markets 


*This article was foals acta: as a tract in January. t900—just a year previous 
to Carnegie’s surrender. I leave it stand as it then read—H. G. W. 


as a buyer of bonds of foreign nations. When England had to 
borrow $50,000,000 to defray the expenditures on account of the 
Boer war, America took half of the loan and would have taken it 
all if she had been allowed. ‘The American gold now building rail- 
ways in China would never be there, if there were opportunities for 
home investment. Is it not significant that Mr. Yerkes has left 
Chicago in order to build electric railways in London, or that Pier- 
pont Morgan is buying up England’s steamships ? 

American capitalists are today more in need of foreign fields 
for investment of their capital than are European capitalists. Within 
the past two years the international financial market has reversed 
itself, and America is now the creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze for “imperialism’’ and its advocacy 
by the Republican Party, which is the political expression of the 
organized wealth of the country. ‘The “trusts” are a dam built to 
prevent the swamping of domestic industries by the rising flood of 
surplus capital. The “trusts,” however, do not prevent the rising 
of this flood. 

“Imperialism” is a means of diverting to foreign shores this 
threatening deluge of domestic “savings.” 

“Trusts” and “imperialism” are both inevitable results of com- 
petttion and clear indications of its culmination. 

It is impossible to dam up all the mouths of the Mississippi, no 
matter how high the dams. A flowing river must find the ocean 
somehow, and if not by one channel, then by another. The trusts 
will afford but a temporary breastwork for our captains of industry. 
It will, however, be a flank moyement rather than a frontal attack 
that will finally dislodge the captains from their fortress. The trust 
is not only a protection against undue competition, but it is a labor- 
saving device of the highest possible efficacy. Every argument in 
favor of combined production on a sinall scale, is redoubled for pro- 
duction on the largest possible scale. The trust pursues its end in 
a perfectly sane and scientific manner. No longer do the old planless 
methods of competition prevail. The trust being the only producer 
in the field produces exactly what the market needs. There is no 
more danger of either an over-supply or a shortage of Standard Oil 
in any city than there is of water, gas, or postage stamps. The trust 
no more needs canvassers and advertisements to sell its goods than 
does the government to advertise the postoffice. This increased in- 
dustrial efficiency of the trust, together with its prevention of waste 
of capital in unnecessary duplication of machinery, hasten by so 
much the completion of the world’s industrial outfit. 

Capital will in vain seek profitable investment. Interest which 
is determined by the amount of gain received by the last amount 
borrowed will fall to zero and money will remain unlent in the 
banker’s hands. ‘The last incentive for the poor man to be “thrifty” 
will perish. The workers now engaged in producing new machin- 
ery of production will join the unemployed army in regiments. ‘The 
trust will be as defenseless against this new phase in the industrial 
strife as was the armored knight of old against hunger and thirst. 
Political autocracy is possible, but industrial autocracy, no matter 
how benevolent, is impossible. At present the trust is an invaluable 
and absolutely necessary weapon of*defense for the capitalist in the 
industrial warfare, but when the enemy to be fought is not competing 
capital, but a complete cessation of demand for products owing to 
unemployed labor having no wages to buy with, it no longer pro- 
tects the owner. On board ship in mid-ocean if I have control of 
the water supply I can demand everything in exchange for the in- 
dispensable fluid, but when at last I have gathered everything into 
my possession then my monopoly becomes of no more value, as there 
is nothing left to be given me. If I am wise I will then peaceably 
give up control of the water and let it be taken over by the crew. 
I will be in great luck if they do not get the fever of co-operation 
and come back after me for the good things they have already given 
up for the first water they were forced to buy. It is thus in the 
United States. The monopolists have unwittingly run both them- 
selves and the workers into an industrial cul de sac. 

The capitalists may possibly see the danger first and make a 
turn that will give them a short and precarious lease of life in their 
present position. An eight-hour law. old age pensions, etc., all such 
reforms might possibly extend the capitalist svstem. 

The best thing of all, however, to bolster up the capitalist sys- 
tem is a rattling good war between the great powers followed by 
a prolonged civil war with great destruction of life and property. 
If the principal industrial plants, railway shops and bridges, ete., 
of this country were destroyed the upbuilding of them would give 
labor unlimited employment and capital great scope for investment 
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of savings. Witness the boom following our civil war, also the 
late Spanish war. 

However, wars cannot last forever. The capitalists are sooner 
or later to be forced to face the problem of finding work for men 
when there is absolutely no work to be found. It is absurd to hire 
men to build oil refineries when half those already built are stand- 
ing idle. ‘The workmen cannot blame the capitalist for refusing 
to employ him at a loss. But his‘stomach may be a better reasoner 
than his brain in an emergency. It will demand food. He will 
say, “Here is plenty of machinery to produce food, now why is it 
I can’t get any? You say, Mr. Capitalist, that you can’t hire me 
ata profit. ‘That may be so, but why can’t I take the machinery my- 
self and run it and take the product and feed myself? You say 
you can’t run it except at a loss at present. Here you will lose noth- 
ing by letting me run it. Anyway, I don’t care what you wish, I 
know I am starving. You admit you can’t give me work. Now 
I know and you know that my labor will produce enough to feed 
me if only I have the machinery. I propose to take it and use it for 
that purpose. 

“You say I produce too much. If that is true then so much the 
less fear of my starving when I produce for myself.” 

The capitalist may reply: “Why, John, you can’t run a flour 
mill by yourself that takes a thousand men. You cannot transport 
that flour on a railway by yourself when the railway takes another 
thousand men to run it. You need associated labor; that is just 
what a private corporation is today. You will be forced to run the 
country just as it is run today.” “Oh, no,” will say John, “I will 
run the flour mill and railways by a public corporation, and I have 
that corporation all ready formed. It is the United States govern- 
ment. We will all be shareholders and we will pay the work- 
men upon the basis of what they produce and not by a competitive 
wage determined by how little they can live upon. We won’t have 
any overproduction to scare us again. When we nationalize all 
industry that bogey man of over-production will die a natural 
death.” 

Free trade is sometimes suggested as a remedy for monopoly 
by those who do not recognize that trusts are a natural evolution 
of industry. When a trust in a protected industry is formed to 
prevent destruction of that industry by domestic competition and 
then having complete control of the domestic market it raises prices 
abnormally, it is but natural that there will be a suggestion to 
allow domestic consumers the benefits of foreign competition by 
striking off the tariff. If this is done it means one of two events 
will follow. st. ‘The foreigner will destroy the trust by his ability 
to sell at a lower cost. 2nd. The trust will destroy foreign com- 
petition by lowering its price. Even the most rabid of the trust 
destroyers would hardly be willing to destroy the industry to carry 
out his ends; yet if he cannot do this he cannot destroy the trust. 
Most of the trusts in this country are abundantly able to take care 
of themselves not only in the domestic market, but as the export 
returns show, are able to compete successfully with the foreigner in 
his own country, so that the tariff today is of no use to the trust 
except as a means of allowing it to charge higher prices to Ameri- 
cans than to the foreigner. Free trade would certainly abolish this 
absurdity, but it would as certainly not accomplish the end set out 
for, viz., the destruction of the trust. In fact, the very fact that 
foreign competition had to be met would be an additional reason for 
the trust’s existence as the additional concentration of capital makes 
it that much the better fighting machine. 

The protective tariff is, so far as it goes, a supporter of the 
present industrial system inasmuch as it prevents labor and capital 
operating at the point of greatest advantage. A protective tariff 
gives better employment to labor exactly as inferor machinery re- 
quires more men to operate it than superior. 

A change in the money standard from gold to silver or paper 
would possibly also extend the time for a final collapse of the capi- 
talistic system by reason of the industrial derangements it would 
cause. At best all the advocates of silver can hope for is a little 
longer life for the small capitalist who is inevitably doomed under 
our present competitive system, no matter what money standard 
we may have. Personally I have never been able to see how, for 
instance, the California orange-growers could get more profit 
through silver coinage when the railroad stands at hand to take it 
away if he should get it, simply by raising railway freight charged. 

Then, if Mr. Vanderbilt overlooks anything the poor farmer 
still has a long gauntlet to run, with Mr. Rockefeller reaching for his 


surplus when he buys oil, Mr. Havemeyer for it when he buys sugar, 
etc., ad infimtum. 

Some have suggested that equality in freight rates obtained by 
government ownership of railroads would destroy trusts. The 
slightest investigation, however, would show that many trusts do 
not in the least depend upon favors from either railroads or govern- 
ment. The taking over of the railroads by the government would 
however, have most far-reaching and revolutionary results. The 
immense labor-saving that would occur form a centralized manage- 
ment would of course serve but to accentuate the unemployed prob- 
lem. This would be the least of its effects. 

The capital invested in railroads is half the whole industrial 
capital of the United States. A transfer of ownership to the state 
would mean the payment to the present railway owners of an enor- 
mous sum of money that would naturally seek investment in other 
industries. 

These industries are already about at the point of crystallizing 
into monopolies owing to plethora of capital and the advent of such 
an enormous flood of money set free by the expropriation of the rail- 
road owners would not only complete the process, but would cause 
the amalgamation of trusts into one huge trust, the coming trust of 
trusts. Nationalization of the railways would be letting free such 
a flood of capital that the ship of state would be immediately floated 
into the calm sea of Socialism. 

During the last twelve months, nearly $100,000,000 has been 
paid in dividends by the Standard Oil Trust. It may be noted that 
the investing public pay no attention to the intrinsic value of a stock, 
1. e., by what the property owned by a corporation cost. Nor is the 
“face” value of stock of any moment. A share of stock may be 
nominally worth $100—as is Standard Oil stock, but as it pays such 
enormous dividends investors are willing to pay $800 for each $100 
share. On the other hand there are some corporation stocks where 
each $100 share actually represents $100 invested, yet owing to vari- 
ous conditions dividends do not amount to 2 per cent a vear, and 
hence the market value of the stock is not $50 per share. ‘There is 
no remedy to be found for trusts by prevention of stock watering. 

Rockefeller could just as well capitalize the Standard Oil Trust 
at $800,000,000 instead of the present $100,000,000, but he would 
derive no benefit, as it would simply mean that while he would have 
eight times as many shares, yet each share would only have one- 
eighth of its former value. Shares do not sell upon a basis of the 
figures printed upon the stock certificates, as some of our Populist 
friends seem to think. The dividends determine market value. 

Neither would publicity of accounts avail. Everybody knows 
that the Standard Oil Trust is making profits of over fifty million 
dollars a year, and the Carnegie Iron & Steel Company nearly as 
much. Yet what good does the knowledge do the public? Admit- 
ting that oil sells at double what it should, what are you going to do 
about it? Why has not Mr. Rockefeller as much right to the un- 
earned increment derived from his monopoly of the oil business as 
has Mr. Astor to the unearned increment from his monopoly of land 
in New York City? 

To resume: We are confronted by a fact and not a theory. 
The trust is here and here to stay as long as our competitive system 
of industry endures. Democracy has been ousted from industry 
by autocracy, and as our political institutions are but a reflection of 
our industrial institutions, we should not pretend that anything but 
a sham democratic political state remains. When few see impe- 
rialistn, which is simply political autocracy, expressing itself in the 
Philippines or in the bullpen for the Idaho miners, we should not 
stultify ourselves by striving to prevent a result without first attack- 
ing the cause. 

The trade-unionists pure and simple, the anti-imperialists, the 
would-be destroyer of trusts, are all right enough sentimentally, but 
are too limited in their vision. This nation has the mightiest task 
cut out before it that the world has ever set to perform. The ship of 
state already is in the cataract of a great social Niagara. It is not 
too late to save her if we only have the patience and brains to cut 
our political Welland canal, and let her float gently into the Lake 
Ontario of Socialism. Delay is most dangerous. ‘That we shall 
finally get into our metaphorical Ontario,—Socialism,—is absolutely 
certain. The only question is, shall we go over the falls or through 
the canal. Now is the time, if ever, when this country needs earnest 
men who know the truth, and are not afraid to cry it from the house- 
tops. Once let us get into the rapids and nothing can possibly save 
us from the terrors of a violent revolution. Democracy must be 
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established in industry and re-established in politics. ‘There is really 

no first step to nationalization of industry; that time has Cc 
A half-way policy is impossible industrially, unrighteous ethically, 
and unsound politically. Revolution and not reform must be our 
battle cry. The main plank, and in fact the only necessary plank 
in our political platform should be: We demand ‘Phe National- 


ization of Industry.” 
* OK OK 


What Henry George Thought 


One more word to Mr. Hall: I believe you swear by Henry 
George. George was a hero all right, and a good hand at econom- 
ics, according to those who had no idea that competition was at an 
end. George thought the present competitive system was an eternal 
one, and he was proposing a plan that would ameliorate the condi- 
tions which must exist under such a system. George had no idea 
of dynamic sociology. His theory was essentially a static one. 
The trust, to him, was simply an ephemeral phenomenon bound to 
soon disappear. The idea that the competitive wage system, by 
preventing labor demanding what it produced and thus creating an 
irreducible surplus, no matter what the land system, never entered 
George’s head. When George spoke out here in Los Angeles some 
ten or fifteen years ago, I completely floored him by asking him 
what the wheat-grower would do under the single tax, if wheat and 
other agricultural products were produced in greater quantities 
than could be sold except at a loss. He did not attempt to answer 
me, although he had promised the audience he would answer all 
questions. He simply laughed at me for putting what was to him 
an absurd question. George had no idea of the cause of the trust, 
no more than Bryan has, aud when I say that, I say he had as little 
as it is possible for any man to have. However, he did say before 
he died, in his reply—page 64—to the Encyclical letter of Leo 
XII, on ‘The Condition of Labor” 

“With the Socialists we have some points of agreement, for we recognize 
fully the social nature of man, and believe that all monopolies should be held and 
governed by the State. In these, and in directions where the health, comfort, 
knowledge and convenience might be improved, we, too, would extend the func- 
tions of the State.” 

Now, then, if Ponty Morgan and Rocky have not proved to us 
the fact that nearly all business today has become a monopoly, and 
permanent monopoly too at that, then I cannot see how we can 
ever have any better proof. If, then, what Ponty owns is a monop- 
oly, and if George is right in saying that Ponty’s monopolies should 
be owned by the state, then there will not be enough left over when 
he lets go for us to fight about. Ponty is the whole thing just now, 
and if Uncle Sam only could get what Ponty has I would not fear 
that the belongings of Rocky and Vanderbilt and the rest of the 
Socialistic agitators would soon follow. 

Mi) eC 


A Converter, Not A Creator 


I notice that The Worker quotes Mr. Debs as being rather 
against revolutionary Socialists, deigning to go to the Detroit con- 
ference. 

The fact that I am going to be in attendance is sufficient evi- 
dence that I disagree. | believe in getting before anybody and 
everybody possible and yelling ‘ ‘Socialism. ” Just as long as I can 
corner a crowd where it cannot get away from me, and so must 
perforce listen, you can count on hearing my hazoo go off. I don’t 
care who they are, unless they are Socialists who don’t need the 
song, I will go after them. ‘There is no pledging of anybody who 
attends the Detroit conference. I can see no reason why Socialists 
should not take advantage of it for propaganda work. ‘There was 
a time when Mr. Debs himself was a mere “reformer” and attend- 
ing “reform” conventions. Would he not have “arrived” sooner 
if some hot Socialist had heen permitted to address one of these 
“reform” meetings? I am out for everything in sight. If the 
Methodists ask me to speak at a camp-meeting [I will do a turn at 
shouting that will make their Amen corner resound like a Kansas 
cyclone. If Dick Croker would ask me to teach morality to his 
Tammany Braves, do you think IT would turn tail? Suppose Mark 
Hanna would allow me the opening prayer at the next Republican 
convention, do you think I would lay down? This world is made 
up of men who are principally Socialists, mit. Now if you do not 
propose to convert them, you must propose to create a new set 
entirely. I am a “converter,” not a “creator.” 
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WELSBACH LIGHT 


With Gas-Saving Regulator 
Reduces Cost of Lighting 8344 Beware of Imitations!! 


Look for the Name—''Welsbach''! 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


FACTORIES. SALESROOMS 
Gloucester. N J. and Chicago II In All the Leading Cines 


FOR SALE -ALL DEALERS 


Read it Forward 


Read it Backward 
Then Try It 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath soap 
nade from purest imported olive oil combined 
with lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10c. at all Dealers’, or Uncle Sam's 
mail brings a cake for 10c. *@ ‘ee re re 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. (makers), Chicago. 
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: __. Essex, Mont., May 26th, r1gor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles. 


: Dear Sir and Comrade: I received a copy of Tur 
CHALLENGE this morning, and, after carefully read- 
ing same, I feel justified in saying that words can- 
not express my pleasure with both the paper and the 
most extraordinary plans and energy which you 
adopt to set before the public the true character of 
our present surroundings, 

It appears to me that with the aid of Tue Cuat- 
LENGE, there is not a man, woman or child in this 
country who may not gain a clear knowledge of the 
great and noble advantages offered them by social- 
ism. 

Even in this benighted northwest, where Japs are 
better than white men, and are shown more con- 
sideration, Socialism is rearing its head above the 
horizon. Last November a socialist ticket was 
placed in the field for the first time, with nothing to 
propagate its doctrines except the ‘Appeal to 
Reason,” which was unknown in any part of the state 
two years prior to election, and then, had only a 
very limited circulation. Yet, facing the numerous 
obstacles and with our very short acquaintance with 
socialism, we polled 800 votes for the Presidential 
candidate. 

I recall a recent experience with a friend of 
mine. ‘wo years: ago he was wealthy, honored and 
respected, worth $500,000. He owned a factory. A 
time came when he could not meet his obligations, 
and he was a ruined man, turned upon the world 
absolutely penniless. At present he works at a 
salary of $40 per month, a common: laborer. His old 
friends and associates do not even recognize him, 
he is passed up as a tramp. This gentleman came 
to me not long since for the loan of some 
literature to while away the time in his lonely cabin. 
I gave him several periodicals, among which were 
three copies of the Appeal to Reason, two copies of 
the Social Democratic Herald and Looking Back- 
ward. I saw him no more for three days, at which 
time I went to his house and found him upon his 
knees, laughing and crying by turns. I approached 
him and asked him what was the trouble, he raised 
his face to mine, and with a look such as I have 
often noticed when gazing upon the picture of the 
blessed Virgin, he exclaimed, “Oh, sir, I have been 
blind, praise God my eyes are at last opened, thanks 
to him and to you, I am now a socialist.” 

I noticed from reading the Commoner, that Bro. 
Bryan does not even mention socialism. Presume 
William is one of the fearing kind, let some good 
comrade place their protecting arm on his and lead 
him through the lines, once with us he will be al- 
ways with us. 

Since Mr. Bryan would not debate the trusts, per- 
haps he might be a most valued comrade in our 
ranks and, “Let the nation own the trusts.” 

J. R. Becxwiru. 
* Ok Ok 


Rochester, N. Y., May 27th, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Enclosed find check for 1000 CHALLENGES. I am 
going to have plastered the thousand CHALLENGES 
on a thousand “front stoops” here on the first fine 
Sunday morning after their arrival. 

You are, unquestionably, a Holy Terror and will 
accomplish more for socialism than all the rest of the 
socialist papers—too many of which sound more like 
a “voice from the tomb” than a strenuous, strident, 
clarion peal of optimistic, confident and exultant 
victory, as they should—and as THE CHALLENGE 
does! 

The way you go for men like Leonard Abbott 
(although he is a very earnest, bright and pleasant 
young Britisher, and a personal friend) is encourag- 
ing to me, not because I desire discord, but because I 
feel so nearly as you do yourself upon the questions 
involved in what are called “tactics.” 

Honestly, there are a few of the thoroughly “or- 
thodox” who are so infernally bitter, narrow and 
short sighted that they would not take a Co-operative 
Commonwealth if presented to them on a gold platter 
unless the donor subscribed to every last one of the 
“articles of faith’—whereas I believe that the “Na- 
tion owning the trusts,’ and a pure Democracy in 
politics, is all that is essential in order to make one 
a socialist. What else is wanted? 

The very sublime confidence you display is what 
intoxicates me—and the splendid ‘“dash’—and 
makes me wish still more that 1 could be for a sum- 
mer cruise on THE CHALLENGE, your first mate—take 
the tiller while you played golf, or held post mor- 
tems on magnums of Perrier Jouet on the roof of 
the Waldorf-Astoria or any other old place. 
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You are going the right way to work to get it—by 
making a big “holler” with a fine paper. 

I enclose clipping, containing your $10,000 Bryan 
challenge, from one of our morning papers—you are 
stirring the animals up in great shape. 

How would it do to hire a hall in Lincoln, adver- 
tise that you will enter the ring on a certain night, 
and expect the Lincolnites to stir up their man and 
chase him into the ring? [Bully idea—H. G. W.] 

I sent a reply to Creelman’s tirade on Monday fol- 
lowing its appearance—to Hearst—but have heard 
nothing from it, although the Journal has printed 
several of my letters in the past. [You never will 
hear either—H. G. W.] 

Bellamy’s parable of the “Stage Coach” would be 


a good thing to print a la “Water Tank.” [You bet. 
—H. G. W.] Loyally, Gro. W. Rives. 
a SK 


464 Grove Street, Milwaukee, Wis., May 25. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

In your paper of the 22nd inst., you insinuate more 
strongly than ever—if that be possible—that you are 
“IT,” and that you constitute nine-tenths of the 
Socialist party. 

You again challenge Mr. Bryan, well knowing 
that he will not accept. And why should he? [He 
might debate simply to draw down that $10,000.— 
H. G. W.] If he were to debate with you, the pub- 
lic would say he lacked the courage to debate with 
any but an obscure man. If he debate at all, let him 
debate with a man known all over the country. You 
challenge him only for the advertising you get out of 
it for your paper. 

You attack Mr. Hearst for the position his paper 
has assumed towards Socialism. You devote half 
of your paper to this theme. Do you thereby think 
to advance the interests of Socialism? As far as I 
can see he cannot justly be compelled to publish his 
paper in the interest of something he does not en- 
dorse. 

Hoping that you will in the future devote your 
paper to the real interests of Socialism, 

Respectfully yours, O. H. Wapewit1z, Jr. 

[I give the above posey culled from the bed of 
modest violets that some Socialists have been repos- 
ing on now for so many moons, while they dream 
of all the work they are doing for the cause. Wade- 
witz first excuses Bryan for refusing to debate with 
me because I am obscure, then when I attempt to 
emerge from my obscurity he bats me over the head: 
and tells me to go back to my, hole—H. G. W.] 

pe Ds 


Lompoc, Cal., May 21, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Herewith enclosed please find sample blank filled 
out; sorry there isn’t more room on it. I enclose 
5 cents in stamps for a copy of Tie CHALLENGE con- 
taining “When Rockefeller Owns the Earth.” It has 
elicited so much comment, I wish to read it. 

Tur CHALLENGE is the greatest agency for awak- 
ening dormant brains that the world has yet pro- 
duced. Keep up your spectacular program; it’s all 
right. Some people may say uncomplimentary things 
about you—but that amounts to nothing; it interests 
them, and after thoroughly “chewing” you up, there 
cannot fail to be a decidedly Socialistic taste in their 
mouths. When they discover that the doctrine vou 
represent is absolutely irrefutable and is the only 
way out of the jungle, the seeds sown with “bom- 
bast” will quietly blossom in the brains and hearts 
of the people, and the ripe fruit of Socialist votes. 

Traternally yours, Frep A. PARKER. 

ae (ok 


Salt Lake City, Utah, May 5, 1go1. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

The hearts of even the humblest of us glow with 
pride and joy at your brave and fearless stand. All 
the world loves a man who walks erect, careless of 
who follows. 

I wrote to Mr. Hearst for 50 copies of The Jour- 
nal, if he prints your article. I told him thousands 
of us were anxiously watching to see what action 
he would take. That we all knew he was brave 
and fearless and did not think he would let any 
small consideration influence him, etc. How I wish 
he would join hands with you. He also has done 
much for humanity, and he too has power. I with 
the rest of the people in Chicago helped him crush 
the gas trust last summer; that is, we made them 
stand and deliver at 40 cents per 1000 feet, instead 
of $1.25. We simply united in demanding a thing, 
and the thing was done. Yours, ErHret Payson. 
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Medford, Or., May 21, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Brother: With all our work we have 
nothing to brag of. But I praise you for the good 
work you are doing, and let it progress is my great- 
est desire—greater than love of home is the love of 
country, if possible. Yours very earnestly for the 
work, Pror. E. P. HAmMMonp. 


amet oe 
THE CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 


Elk Grove, Cal., June 1, 1901. 
Comrade Wilshire :— 

Before I scold you let me say that I think you 
make Tur CHALLENGE a most effective weapon for 
destruction of the competitive system and its off- 
spring the trust. 

I know a man who has unselfishly worked for 
years for the betterment of mankind and been paid 
in the coarse jibes of the paid editors of the million- 
aire journals may come to think he must pay in kind. 

I think in your editorial of May 22 you do Bryan 
an injustice. If I understand Socialism aright, it 
seeks to do no man an injustice. I believe as many 
men do that Bryan is sincere and honest. I believe 
this, for I once believed as he now does, that we 
should return to the competitive system. I was as 
honest then as now. I do not pretend to be any 
more honest, though I think I am wiser now. But 
whether or not Bryan is a “windbag” as you inti- 
mate, or a demagogue, makes little difference, so far 
as making people who believe him sincere, believe in 
Socialism. It weakens your position to run it into 
personal attacks. Keep their attention on your 
points, not on your antagonist. 

I would be glad to hear you and Bryan discuss 
Socialism. I believe it would convert him, and 
when he becomes a Socialist, as I think he will, you 
will be sorry you cast reflections on him. 

One half of the people must become Socialists be- 
fore we win, and if we call them names we may 
have to share the stigma when they are converted. 

Yours fraternally, A. E. Brices. 

[When you can explain why Bryan refuses to de- 
bate with me, I will treat him deferentially—H. G. 
W.] 

* OK OK 


Sacramento, Cal.,May 3oth, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Please find enclosed a list of 30 subscribers. Also 
money order of $7.75 to pay for the subscriptions 
and a bundle of 100 CHALLENGES. I started to send 
in a club of five only. I got the five so easy that 1 
thought I would make it ten. The ten came so easy 
that I concluded to make it twenty and thereby win 
a watch, but about that time some of the comrades 
heard that I was sending a club to THr CHALLENGE, 
so they commenced pouring subscriptions in on 
me until, here is this beautiful list of thirty. 

I think Tur CHALLENGE is a very good paper for 
members of the middle class and non-working class, 
students of economics, political economy and soci- 
ology. But I am of the opinion that its value for 
turning members of the working class into class 
conscious socialists is very insignificant. Neverthe- 
less I believe there is a great field for THe CHAL- 
LENGE to work in and a great work for it, especially 
among those whom it has been so hard to get to 
take or read such strictly class papers as the Worker, 
or the Worker’s Call. W. F. Locxwoop. 


* OK OK 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 623 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Sir: Yours of May 23rd just at hand, 
asking for “lists of names of various reformers 
throughout the country.” It was very kind of Mr. 
Pomeroy to speak of me, but I thought that he knew 
that I long ago quit spending my force and substance 
on “reformers.” What is the use?—that is, what is 
the use in sending the gospel to those who are al- 
ready converted? I am after the “sinners,” and I 
have lists of them, various and ample. If all reform- 
ers would do this we would have fewer “sinners.” 

Wishing you great success in any and all of your 
regenerating undertakings, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, C. F, Taytor. 

P. S—Your CHALLENGE is very ably and _ enter- 
prisingly conducted. Cer 

HERE 


Detroit, Mich. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— , 

Have talked socialism about the factory and got 
so many eager listeners that my employers began to 
think I was dangerous and called me in on the carpet 
and practically forbade my talking it anywhere and 
at any time while in their employ and said I was the 
worst agitator in Benton Harbor. It gave me a good 
opportunity to tell them a few things they didn’t 
know about the subject, which I did, in a fifteen min- 
ute talk. They were very much surprised, and so 
was I, in my ability to talk when thoroughly woke 
up. I still hold my job, which is a very responsible 
one, and some of my rights as an American citizen, 
and will work harder than ever. G. B. Marsac. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich., May 29, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I will be glad to see you in Detroit at the con- 
ference, and think we may arrange for co-operation. 
A copy of THe CHALLENGE Came to me some weeks 
ago and I thought it a very brilliant paper. _ 

Yours very truly, Wiis J. Assor. 

{[Mr. Abbot was formerly city editor N. Y. 
Journal.—H. G. W.] 


Laton, Cal., May 27, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. :— 

I received the sample copy of THE CHALLENGE, 
Your article “The Trust Problem” is very good, 
the best I have read. 

I like your plain, outspoken, matter-of-fact way 
of expressing things and no timidness of hurting 
somebody’s feelings, when the truth has to be told 
and justice done. Gro. SOMERS. 

KOK Ok 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHALLENGE :— 

I find that the articles written by Mr. Wilshire 
are of a very high order and are of particular value 
because of accuracy and the brief, beautiful style. If 
the paper is uniformly as good as the copy I received, 
it will prove a great help in the progress of the 
world. A. C. Frenc#. 


June 14, Igor. 
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Clark, S. D., May 24, r1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I herewith return you list of names for sam- 
ple copies. I filled the blanks, then put some on 
the backs. If you can afford to send sample copies 
I certainly can send in the names. THe CHAL- 
LENGE is certainly a daisy. I hope to get a good list 
of subs later. Wishing you success with your ven- 
ture in journalism. G. A. GRANT. 


* OK Ok 


Johnstown, N. Y., May 27, 1901. 
Dear Old H. G. W.: 

I again fall under temptation! I cannot resist! 
Here goes another 225 cents out of my large Repub- 
lican prosperity full-dinner-pail salary—four and a 
half dollars per week. 

Please send one hundred copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, dated May 22, and let me do just a little 
towards lighting the way out of the darkness. Yours 
hastily, etc. W. D. CHANDLER. 


* OK OK 


Buntingville, Cal., May 26, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: You will find enclosed a list of five 
year subs to THe CHaALteNce; also P. O. money 
order for $1.25. If you will send me three or four 
copies of the issue containing your last challenge 
to Mr. Bryan, I will place them where they will do 
the most good. They are the “real thing” to pry 
barnacles off the decaying old hulk of democracy. 

S. T Jounson. 


* * Ox 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 25, 1901. 
My Dear Mr. Wilshire: Has some one’s mantle 
of humor fallen upon you, or were you born so? 
With admiration let me salute you as a bright 
particular humoristic star, shining upon the 
“chuckle-heads.” 
Send me the date of your birth, that I may read 
you up from the records of the stars. 
Mary Russert CranDaALL. 
325 West First St., City. ; 
{Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 7, 1861.—H. 


G. W.] be icy 


Muscatine, lowa, May 27, 1901. 
Comrade Wilshire :— 

Tue CHALLENGE will convert to socialism people 
that would not read other socialist papers. It will 
be the paper for the farmers and small business men, 
as it does not arouse their prejudice as some papers 
do. 

A farmer read a socialist paper and declared he 
would not have it in his house, he was then given 
THE CHALLENGE, and, after reading it, intimated that 
socialism would be a good thing if we could get it. 

I am yours fraternally, J. W. ZETLER. 

204 W. Eighth St. 


OK OO 


Covington, Ky., May 9, 19o0r. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Had a sample copy of THE CHALLENGE handed to 
me a few days ago; it is the best Socialist paper I 
have read—full of common sense and real argu- 
ments, and not all sarcasm and mud-throwing, as 
most Socialist papers I have read seem to be. I 
have handed in my subscription as well as that of a 
friend. Find enclosed stamps for which please send 
me sample copies, several of your “Challenge to 
Bryan” issues, if you have them. I want to distrib- 
ute them. Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours sincerely, Watter C. HINKEY. 


* OK OX 


30 Fernwood Sv., E. Cleveland, O., May 26th. 
To H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

The article “The Trust Problem,’ is superb, 
worth the price of the paper a year. It is 
delightful to find an editor the right man in the 
right place, which surely you are. And when 
the editor bravely champions right principles and 
clearly states facts and makes logical deductions as 
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you do, he becomes an interpreter and teacher of 
surpassing value and service to fellow men and 
women. Wishing your success and prosperity as 
comrade and editor, cordially, 
Mrs. Lucinpa B. CHANDLER, 
Hon. Pres. National Liberty League. 
Be ok ane 
J. J. DORAN & CO.,, 
Brokers and General Agents. 
131 South Broadway, 
Telephone Main 513. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 21st, Igor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. : 

Enclosed you will find 50 cents in payment for my 
subscription to THE CHALLENGE. 

I wish to congratulate you on the self-sacrificing 
efforts you are making on behalf of your fellow- 
men. I trust you will not be discouraged by the 
howling of a certain paper. Yours truly, 

J. J. Doran. 

[Not the least self-sacrifice. I am having the time 
of my life. I only wish I had more fellows in the 
game to enjoy it with me. Bring on another crate of 
crowns of thorns, as I find them the most comfort- 
able head-gear 1 ever wore. Talk about fun, why, 
Mr. Doran, you don’t know what fun is until you 
become a thoroughly up-to-date martyr—H. G. W.| 


Huron, Cal., May 3rd, rgot. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Please send me THE CHALLENGE a 
while, for the enclosed stamps, 25 cents. I received 
a sample copy this week, the first I have seen or 
known of it, while I may have no words of praise or 
flattery I see before THe CHALLENGE a great future. 
The so-called “scientific socialist’ is a very “un- 
scientific” fellow, and from what I can gather from 
a reading of one number of your journal you are 
fast being driven to that conclusion. And yet on 
further acquaintance I might easily believe you have 
already arrived there. Yours faithfully, 

CLInton BANCRAFT. 

Begin with May 1. 

* Ok Ok 


Newport, Ky., May 27, rgot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: A copy of the following challenge 
was sent to the respective chairman of each of the 
old parties of Campbell and Kenton counties, Ky., on 
May Ist, 1901: 

Newport, Ky., May 1, 19or. 
R. W. Nelson :— 

Dear Sir: The Central Committee of the Social 
Democratic party of aforesaid counties hereby chal- 
lenges your party to a public debate on the question 
of “Socialism versus the System of Competition.” 

The only stipulation that we make is that your 
champion must be a representative man of your 
party, and we promise to furnish an antagonist 
worthy of his steel. Should you see fit to accept this 
challenge, our committee will meet a similar one 
from your side to arrange the details. Hoping to 
hear from you at an early date, we remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

CentRAL Commnirtre S. D. P. 
Per H. W. Listerman, Sec. 

Up to the present writing, the foregoing has 
elicited no reply. We are now waiting until the 
campaign opens, when we will repeat the challenge. 

Should they then still remain silent, we will see 
whether we cannot find ways and means to make the 
matter public. 

We are planning for a vigorous campaign next fall 
and if we do not succeed in making it interesting for 
the two old relics of the past age, it will not be for 
want of effort. More anon. Yours in the cause, 

H. W. LisTerMAN. 

132 Foote Ave., Newport, Ky. 


* OK OK 


Walla Walla, Wash., June 5, Igor. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: 
Enclosed P. N. for $7.50. Please apply $2.50 to the 
ten cards you sent me on credit, and the balance, 
$5.00, for twenty more cards. Your paper is certainly 
a grand exponent of the new political economy, and 
its appreciation is shown by its growing popularity 
and the increased number of its readers. To read 
one copy is to enroll as a subscriber. J read with 
great pleasure the correspondence, which clearly 
shows that the great throbbing heart of the loyal. 
honest thinking masses are in unison with you and 
the holy cause you have espoused. You stand out 
pre-eminently as the prophet of the “trust” and its 
practical application to our government. The pcople 
hail you as their comrade and teacher. We are glad 
that you live, that you are a thinker, that you can 
print such a paper, and so very cheap; of so strong 
an individuality, with such pronounced views so fear- 
lessly expressed, without the least objectionable fea- 
ture, “the unbearable’ ego. ‘On with the dance.” 
That same “ego” is a central orb that (W)will- 
sh(i)ear the king of his crown, the mighty, but 
wicked, of their power, the trusts of their wealth, 


? 


and make all mankind happy. The (G)gay lords of 
creation in this wonderful, beautiful world of ours, 
with its wealth and abundance which Nature intended 
for all, but which the few usurpers have appropriated. 
Success to the cause that cries aloud, and the multi- 
tudes hear and follow. As ever, 
Yours fraternally, 
J. B. Genr. 
N. B—I received the bundle of papers; will place 
them properly. Many thanks. My little boy would 
like to have that watch, a premium for $5 cash for 
G. 


cards. 


Cedar City, Utah ,May 28, ,1901. 
H .Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I[ want to tell you how much I 
enjoy THE CHALLENGE. It fits me all over. What 
I like best about it is its common sense political 
economy. Yours is the clearest exposition of present 
special conditions I have yet seen, and I have read a 
“fey.” 

Like yourself, I think I too must be a natural born 
Socialist; at any rate, they didn’t have to “show” 
me very much. 

The Socialist position is so just and rational and 
evidently the only way out ,that my greatest wonder 
is that there are so many whd can’t see it. But the 
coming of Socialism does not depend upon their 
seing it, as you have so clearly shown; and the fact 
that it is coming as a necessary result of our present 
industrial system, rather than through any change of 
political faith in our blind and selfish humanity, is 
what makes me hopeful. 

I enclose you my check for $1.25 for which you 
may send me five postals. I am instructor in mathe- 
matics and history in the branch of the state normal 
school here, but expect to be in Salt Lake City dur- 
ing the summer months and shall take great pleasure 
in getting a few subs for Ture CHALLENGE while 
there. This place is going Socialist on the run. 

Again let me express my great appreciation for 
your excellent paper. Yours for Socialism, 

H. Claude Lewis. 

P .S.—I have sent you by today’s mail a copy of 
the University of Utah Chronicle, containing my 
commencement address. If you can use any of it 
you are free to do so. LSet 
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Clinton ,Mass., June 5, Igor. 
HL. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: In renlv to your inquiry regarding 
the receipt of Lie Ci aALLence regularly, would say 
that I have received the last two copies all right. 
Allow me to congratulate you on producing the best 
Socialist paper I have yet run up against. We 
Socialists ought to he thankful that we are gaining 
such able exponents of our doctrines as yourself. We 
intend to push your paper in Clinton, especially 
amongst our fast dying business men, so please-send 
me some sample copies and about twenty-five postals 
and we will do our part in pushing the most up-to- 
date Socialist paper we have in the field. Fraternally 
yours, Witson B. KILLINGBECK, 

Organizer Local Clinton. 
*x* * 


H. G. Wilshire, editor of Tar Cuarvencr, Los An- 
geles’ Socialist paper, and a paper of great force and 
interest, is a thorn in the side of his enemies. They 
sought to choke him off by having the city council 
pass an ordinance restricting the right of free speech 
in the parks of that place, and Wilshire made haste 
to get himself arrested for violating the ordinance. 
‘Then he attacked it on the ground of its unconstitu- 
tionality, and naturally and justly secured judgment 
in his favor. When people try to suppress free speech 
or a free press, they are apt to have a hard time of it. 
—Daily Encinal, Alameda, Cal. 

Dear Wilshire :-— 

Hit ’em again. Yours truly, 

G. F. Weexs, Editor. 
* OK OK 


Delaware, Ohio, June 2, 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find 25 cents in 
stamps, for which please send me a bundle of your 
great paper for propaganda work, which I think will 
be effective ammunition for the old Bryanites to 
study. Would like to have as many of the May 22 
number as possible. What we intend to do is to start 
two boys to sell them if they can, and give the rest 
away to those that cannot afford to buy them. The 
proceeds will be used to buv more papers and dis- 
tribute. We have a few regular subscribers for your 
paper, and we are all one in saying it is the warmest 
paper on the pike. Would like to have your opinion 
in regard to our intentions. I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
JosepH Marz. 
W.] 


* OK 


QO. 


Delaware, Ohio. 
{Great idea.—H. G. 


Bundle rates for Tur CHALLENGE: 


Fifty cents per 
hundred, postpaid. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


June 26, 1901 


Jt VERY WRONG IMPRESSION 


I have a letter from Chicago complaining of my publishing M. 
Jacker’s letter, in issue of June 5, in which he said that the Workers’ 
Call was $700 in debt, and that, in his opinion, money could be better 
spent than in endeavoring to keep the paper on its feet. ‘This state- 
ment of Mr. Jacker is alleged to be misleading as to the $700, inas- 
much as the money is due to Socialists who would never enforce 
their claim to the detriment of the paper. I am sorry I published the 
letter if it has given rise to any misapprehension of my motive. I 
simply wished to give information as to the great difficulties Social- 
ists labor under in publishing to the world the truths of Socialism, 
and did not for a moment wish it to be thought that I advocated a 
suspension of such propaganda work on account of the cost. As I 
said before, I cannot be made responsible for every theory expressed 
by my correspondents. I wish THE CHALLENGE to be a forum for 
all views. I myself quite agree as to the imperative necessity of a 
local Socialist paper in Chicago, and I also go further and say that 
the day is soon coming when Chicago will be the natural center 
from which should issue a great national Socialist paper. The mere 
fact that a Socialist paper today has a hard row to hoe is the last 
reason why I would advise it being given up. I do think that 
money has been wasted in trying to keep up papers in certain places 
that might have been spent to much greater advantage; but a So- 
cialist is wrong who does not see the necessity of a local Socialist 
party organ in our larger cities. Such papers do not interfere with 
Tue CHALLENGE, and it would make no difference to me if they 
did, as I think they are the more important. If any paper is to be 
sacrificed, it should be the outside paper. On the other hand, THE 
CHALLENGE should not interfere with the local papers. It does not 
attempt to give the news of “the movement.” It does not tell what 
‘members are doing.” It does not, in fact, give any of the “party” 
news that an organ must necessarily give and which a “comrade” is 
naturally interested in being informed about. However, the very 
fact that THe CHALLENGE does not attempt to load up its columns 
with such “party” news, is one reason why it penetrates into certain 
households where an “organ” would never be allowed. When a man 
subscribes for an “organ” he tacitly endorses the “party.”’ If the 
paper is seen in his house it is considered a sure sign that he is a 
Socialist. With THe CHALLENGE it’s quite different. If Jones 
comes into Smith’s house and sees THE CHALLENGE lying on the 
piano, he doesn’t say, “Hello, Smith, I did not know you were a 
Socialist.” That’s what he would do if he saw the Advance or the 
Workers’ Call there, and if Smith were a beginner, simply nibbling 
at Socialism, he would be very much embarrassed, and deny the 
impeachment emphatically, and right then and there make up his 
mind never to let The Advance be in evidence again. But when 
Jones sees THE CHALLENGE on the Grand Steinway, he never thinks 
of accusing Smith of being a Socialist. He will say, “Hello, Smith, 
I see you take Wilshire’s paper. He is an amusing jackass, isn’t he? 
I take it myself simply to make my dinner digest properly. It’s 
funny how a man like him ean be so clear on some things and yet be 
such a fool about Socialism.” Now, as a matter of fact, neither 
Smith nor Jones think me a fool or a jackass, but they like to say so 


in order to screen from each other the fact that they are really very 
much impressed by my arguments, yet are such contemptible moral 
cowards that they fear to admit it. 

The only way to reach snobs like Smith and Jones is to pander 
to their fears, and inasmuch as I have such an absolute contempt as 
to what the Smiths and Joneses may say about me, I quite delight 
in capturing them by a flank movement. ‘The “party organ” is for 
the main frontal attack.. THk CHALLENGE is the Greek Gift. 

Stand by your colors, Mr. Jacker. Do what you can for The 
Workers’ Call and do the same for THE CHALLENGE. 
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I photo the above notice simply to show how to work your 
way to the top of a news column. It is from the Los Angeles ‘Times 
again, and although the facts don’t seem to stand for it, yet it is 
a fact that there is no paper more anxious to suppress thought on 
Socialism and any mention of Socialists and their doings. The 
great thing today for a Socialist to do is to get his name up some- 
how or other, so that the public will come to hear him spout. I 
regard this proposition of getting your name up as really the most 
serious work a Socialist can perform. Of course, we will be rec- 
ognized some time, but as Mr. Dooley says, “‘it’s the annoyance of 
the meantime” that we wish to avoid. A good many very conven- 
tional Socialists, the old-timers who know it all and who have been 
making unknown martyrs of themselves for years for the cause, 
have looked with great askance upon my challenging Bryan so 
persistently. I myself, however, don’t think there has been a better 
advertisement for Socialism for years. All the Eastern papers have 
given me great notices, as will be seen from the several clippings I 
give. My proposition is for Socialists to get in and let people know 
we are alive. Make the press notice us at all hazards. Blow about 
ourselves in our own press if we can’t do it in the capitalistic press. 
People often take you at your own estimate of yourself. I blow 
about myself in my own paper because I can’t get other papers to do 
it as well as I can do it for myself. The Los Angeles correspondent 
for the San Francisco Advance gives the following notice of my 
efforts to advertise myself and incidentally restore free speech here 
in this city: 

Los Angeles, May 27, 1gor. 

Editor Advance: Local Los Angeles is certainly doing good work. With 
large crowds at the street meetings, well attended Sunday night meetings and our 
weekly debate, we shall soon have the best Local in the State. 

We held a splendid street meeting last Saturday night. Comrade Holmes, as 
the principal speaker, held a crowd of over two hundred persons for over two 
hours. He was assisted by Comrades Corey and Wheeler. 

We had another victory in regard to the anti-free speech ordinance which had 
been passed prohibiting speaking in Central Park. “One of the comrades” was 
arrested and tried. It was decided that the ordinance was unconstitutional. Now 
we are preparing for regular meetings at the park. The comrades will teach the 
people that their only hope lies in the establishment of the co-operative common- 


wealth; that the only way they can break their chains is by voting the Socialist 
ticket. Fraternally, OLGA WIRTHSCHAFT. 


Now, it is unnecessary for me to declare that I am not ag- 
grieved at having my name suppressed and referred to as “one of 
the comrades.” I get my name in the paper too often to have any 
great grief at having it miss fire occasionally, and anyway I don’t 
care a cent about getting my name in the Socialist press. Socialists 
know me without any telling, but what I am kicking about is the 
evident spirit shown by the correspondent to prevent the man who 
did the business getting any personal credit for fear he might be 
bigger than Socialism itself. It’s an absurd fear, and such a spirit 
has a tendency to discourage effort with vain people. A man likes 
to be recognized if-he has done anything praiseworthy. I think a 
Socialist: should be particularly careful to see that he gives proper 
encouragement to his brother Socialists. He should remember that 
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there are not many others to give it to him. He should also re- 
member that when outsiders read our papers, if they ever do, that 
they cannot fail to be impressed if we have more or less an air of 
mutual admiration in our columns. Now, take a case of a man who 
did sacrifice himself in order to win free speech, would it not be 
absurd to suppress his name? In my own case, [ admit there was 
no sacrifice. It was great fun, but some Socialists would have re- 
garded it differently. | say, suppose a man does do something 
for the cause, does a great deal for it, | would ask is it not the 
province of our press to notice him and pat him on the back? [ 
think so. Not only for the sake of encouraging him to do more, but 
for the sake of encouraging others to do the same. Then again, it’s 
for the sake of our being mutually informed about each other. Sup- 
pose the Socialists in, say, Cleveland, want a speaker. How are 
they to know whom they want unless they know something about 
him? If our press simply mentions the different Socialists who 
happen to do something important as “one of the comrades,” what 


sort of information is conveyed by such a phrase to Cleveland, when 


it wants a fighter for the cause to spend a week with them? 

I admit that 1 have not done much blowing about other So- 
cialists, mainly because [ have been kept busy blowing about myself; 
but if ever anyone can point out that [ suppress a man’s name with 
the phrase “one of the comrades” who has done a praiseworthy act 
for Socialism, I will present him with a CiaLLENGE postal. Among 
my many perfections is the total lack of a jealousy in my disposi- 
tion. However, I don’t mind how jealous people are of me, but 
what I am fearing is their extending their jealousy to less sensitive 
souls than mine. Of course, nobody can insult a philosopher, or 
hurt his feelings. I enjoy such things, but some people have other 
methods of getting joy. I don’t mind the suppression of my name, 
but I might advise that for the sake of consistency the correspond; 
ent should sign her name to her letter as “one of the comrades” 
instead of Olga. 

aan ara: 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


A correspondent writes me that a gentleman who stands high 
in scientific research, who was once a United States Commissioner 
to Russia, who was director of the United States Bureau of Statis- 
tics, who was a member of the United States Monetary Commis- 
sion, and who is the author of numerous books on the History of 


Money, thus questions him: 

“Who is Wilshire? Why do Bryce and other eminent Englishmen corre- 
spond with him? What is he aiming at—to be a leader in a Social Revolution? 
1 can’t make him out. Pray enlighten me on all these points. As for 
revolution, when the industrial classes are thoroughly organized—which at present 
is far from the fact—then will be a revolution, a peaceable one; not before.” 


Now, of course, I, who make such a stunning bluff at omni- 
science, would never lay down my hand at such a simple thing as 
answering questions about myself. 

1. Who is Wilshire? ‘This is dead easy. He is a blather- 
skite, vide Los Angeles ‘Times. 

2. Why do eminent ones pay him deference? 
curry favor. 

3. What is he aiming at? He never aims at anything. He 
simply is endeavoring to let the people of the United States see that 
a very dangerous gun is aimed at them, and advising them to move 
out of range. 

4. Is he aiming to be a “leader”? 
the wind, yes. 

5. How can I make him out? Read Tne CHaLLENcE. 

I agree that “when the industrial classes are thoroughly or- 
ganized there will be a revolution,” but I say that they will never 
“organize” until industrial conditions: force them to organize. They 
are a lot fools who never read Tue Crauience and who will 


Simply to 


If a weather-vane leads 


simply wait until Rockefeller finds he cannot employ them because 


the world’s work is finished, and then, when starvation faces them 
they will “organize” to get breakfast.. 

A herd of -buffaloes have sense enough to present a united 
front to a pack of wolves, but workingmen will never present a 
united front to capitalists until the case becomes evident to the 
dullest that it is “organization or death.” I cannot as a philosopher 
confess to ever being bored, but if anything does tend to make me 
realize what would make an ordinary mortal weary, it is this blat 
from “scientists” about the necessity of educating the masses and 
then their absolute terror at anyone who takes such a task upon 
himself. All over this country you hear editors, professors, and 
clergymen bleating about going ito the masses and lifting them up. 


About the danger of the masses being led astray by blatherskites 
and demagogues. I used to think this way myself, but it seems 
to me, if after my college professor had given me a fill.on these 
lines and that a blatherskite like me had come along and dared my 
professor to publicly argue the proposition with him, had even 
offered to pay him to argue, and he had turned tail, I cannot think 
I would have been such a contemptible being as to have let the 
incident pass. Yet this is the case today with the young men of 
this country. I have made this offer repeatedly to their professors, 
to their “scientists,” and never a sound. I may have been as con- 
temptible when I was a youngster, but I don’t think so. It is true 
a few have come out, but how infinitesimal their number! If they 
only knew what fun it was to make politicians, editors, and pro- 
fessors scurry into their holes by a wave of the tongue, they would 


never stay where they are. 
* OK Ok 


THE FIELD OF THE CHALLENGE 


THE MINERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
General Merchandise, Dry Goods, Groceries, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings. 
Bossburg, Wash., May 31, Igo1. 

Dear Comrade: I have your card soliciting aid for your CHALLENGE, and, 
while wishing all success to every Socialistic venture, permit me to say that I 
depreciate scrattering our forces in the journalistic field. I say, let every Socialist 
unite in support of one paper so as to make it a metropolitan daily. That one, 
by right of priority and magnitude of service to the cause, should be the Appeal 
to Reason. 

I am a constant worker for it and believe it the greatest single agency for 
making Socialists—except the trusts. I am, with others, forming a plan to have 
this Appeal go to every voter in this wpper Columbia valley, by means of concert 
of action in neighboring towns. 

l may subsequently subscribe for THE CHALLENGE and thus stultify myself, 
but my energies are devoted to spreading the Appeal. 

Can you defend yourself from the charge of scattering and thus weakening 
the force of Socialists by attempting to rival that greatest of Socialist papers? 
1 would like to know how you can do it. 

Bully for you! to challenge Bryan; but that blatherskite and windbag dare 
not talk on live issues. I enclose some names. 

Fraternally, 


The principal justification | have for running ‘HE CHALLENGE 
is because I like to do it. However, I must hasten to add that the 
ouly reason that I like to run it is because I think that I am helping 
along Socialism by running it. If I felt that Tux CHALLENGE were 
weakening the forces for a conscious Socialist movement, there could 
be no satisfaction in getting ten times the letters 1 now get, day after 
day, singing the same old song, “nu CuALLENGY is the finest that 
ever happened.” 

The mere thought in my own mind, or even in that of others, 
that THE CHALLENGE ts all right, would not justify me in publish- 
ing it if I thought another paper, although admittedly inferior, were 
doing better work. It’s not what is. finally best that succeeds best 
in this world, but what is best for the time when it is used. A 
bicycle is best for me to ride on to get to a certain place, but for a 
man who doesn’t ride, it is simply a hindrance. A savage will do 
more damage with his spear than with a modern rifle that he does 
not understand. The Appeal to Reason confessedly reaches certain 
people that I cannot reach, and Tur CHALLENGE reaches people that 
it cannot touch. I have certain views that are totally at variance 
from those of Mr. Wayland. For instance, I say that it is impos- 
sible to nationalize the railways, and I explain to my own satisfaction 
why I think so. Mr. Wayland, on the other hand, thinks it not only 
possible, but thinks that a policy of advocating such a reform is 
politically good and sound. Many Socialists are with him in this 
idea. He thinks that my policy of revolutionary Socialism is not 
only unsound, but that it is also unpopular. For instance, some 


months ago I sent him the following article for The Appeal : 

All scientific Socialists who are thoroughly informed of industrial conditions 
in the United States are agreed that it is economically impossible for any “step 
by step” process to be made toward national Socialism. All “step by step” men 
are agreed that the first step is nationalization of the railways. Now, if we 
nationalize the railways we naturally take with them the coal mines, as the 
nation could no more afford to be dominated by private coal mine owners than 
can the present railway owners. The railroads already own most of the coal 
mines, and if we take over the railways we must take over the coal mines with 
them. Then we would, as a matter of self-protection, be forced also to take 
over the steel rail mills and the locomotive and car works. In fact, there are 
any number of industries directly tributary to the railways that would naturally 
have to be nationalized together with them. 

Now the railways alone comprise about half our industrial capital—without 
considering these tributary industries. If we bought out the present owners, the 
Goulds and Vanderbilts, then the owners of all the other industries in the nation 
would be compelled to sell out because the Goulds and Vanderbilts would wish 
to invest their new purchase money. It does not take much of an imagination 
to see that such a tremendous expropriation of the small capitalists by the big 
ones would reflect itself in the political field by the immediate success of the 
Socialist party, owing to the accession to its ranks of these new members of the 
proletarian class. 


CLARENCE CLoweE, Socialist. 
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In other countries, where the percentage of railroad capital to the whole 
industrial capital is much smaller than it is in the United States, it is possible 
to nationalize the railways without a social revolution as a sequence; but not so 
in this country. While it is true that 1 adopted as my motto, “Let the Nation 
Own the Trusts,” I simply did do because 1 thought and stil) think that it is a 
catch phrase that expresses to the average uneducated mind what Socialists pro- 
pose to do, about as well as any other I can use. But I have never failed to 
make clear in all my utterances that I knew as a matter of fact that there would 
never be a single trust nationalized until the whole of them were nationalized 
at the same time and with them the railways and all the land and other machinery 
of production. 

Nobody can think that we will start in to nationalize the railways. Now, if 
nationalization of railways means Socialism, then the STEP of nationalization 
of trusts will be made by a flying leap. There will be no time for any more short 
steps after the first step. It will be hold your breath for one long plunge into 
the millenium. - i 

Now this being our opinion both as economist and politician, the only reason 
why we could bring ourselves to argue for a “step by step” process would be that 
the people would listen more favorably to such a proposal. 

However, after an experience of nearly twelve years on the stump for 
Socialism, from California to London, my universal experience has been that, no 
matter what class might make up my audience, revolutionary Socialism was 
always the brand they liked best. { have always frankly said that we must have 
a sudden revolution, and that the present owners of private property had no 
ethical nor economic grounds for hope that they would receive one cent of com- 
pensation. 

Now take the result. Breathing such fire, | received in this city alone 2,200 
votes for congress last month, and my total vote in the Sixth district was 3,676. 

I think my vote last month was the largest ever cast for any Socialist con- 
gressional nominee in this country, and, considering that very probably half of 
my votes are from middle class people, it is certainly a good indication that revo- 
lutionary Socialism is a vote-getter 1f properly presented. 

H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 


It was returned to me with thanks and the remark that he did 
not think the people would ‘‘stand for” it. When I started ‘Tur 
CHALLENGE, last December, I ran the article in my first number. 
Now, I don’t care whether people ‘“‘stand for” my views or not. I 
intend ‘‘socking” it to them, no matter what they want or what hap- 
pens. Mr. Wayland does the same thing, too, but while he socks 
one kind of bricks, I sock another kind, and so between us we make 
the enemy do some tall dodging. 

I don’t know what you believe, Mr. Clowe; I don’t care. If 
you agree with THE CHALLENGE you may work for it. If you do 
not, and think that it is doing more harm than good, then go to 
your private brickyard and heave a bat at me again. If you think 
Socialism is to come by stages, and if you wish it to come that way, 
or if you think it is better to tell people that that is the way Socialism 
is coming, no matter what you believe privately, then fight shy of 
Tue CHALLENGE. THE CHALLENGE thinks differently, and it ex- 
pects others to either agree with it or throw bricks. 

ay ea 


THE SAGE OF PETALUMA 


The editor of THz CHALLENGE, of Los Angeles, a strong Socialist paper, has 
challenged W. J. Bryan to a debate in any city in the United States on the 
question of whether or not the government should own the trusts. The Socialist 
has no new arguments, and probably the Nebraska orator would have none. But 
the Los Angeles man has a heap of nerve, money enough to run a rattling good 
Socialist paper, and education enough to write readable articles. If he could see 
and understand the principles of social life and organization, his paper would 
be a power for good; but having followed along in the same lines as his prede- 
cessors, and not having any tendency to original thought, biased and trimmed by 
a college training, he will not do more than furnish himself and the people a 
short-lived day of amusement and fade as others have faded. Evidently he is a 
lover of the applause of the masses, and tries to fill the sensational bill enough 
to cover his community. ‘Talk is not argument, and the talker is not often a 
philosopher. The philosophy of government is considerably older than the 
editor of Tur CHALLENGE, and the Nebraska orator is correct in not accepting a 
challenge to talk on civil government in an unscientific manner, and before a jury 
swayed by passion and prejudice, on a subject that was discarded by thinkers 
before either of them were born, and with a man. who has hardly picked the 
salad from his teeth. 


I give the above from the Courier, of Petaluma, Cal., simply to 
show how muddled a little country editor can get when he attempts 
to talk without saying anything. He says, “Talk is not argument,” 
and forthwith proceeds to give a living demonstration of his theory. 

However, there is one singular statement made by Petaluma 
that is possibly significant of the growth of the aristocratic senti- 
ment in the United States. He says that Bryan is quite right not 
to.discuss problems of government before the common people or, as 
he phrases it, a “jury swayed by passion and prejudice.” It is to 
be remembered that in all my challenges to Bryan that I have made 
no stipulation as to time or place. Any city in the United States and 
under any auspices suits me. Hence Petaluma is practically saying 
that the people of the United States are not competent to pass upon 
public questions, and that such matter should be left for decision 
with a star chamber consisting of country editors and Mr. Bryan. 

Now, of course, what little Petaluma says is of no moment 
except as a straw showing the course of the wind. I think myself, 
however, he correctly indicates a certain current of public opinion 
that the people of the United States, having so long given up any 
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real discussion of public matters, have practically lost both the 
power, and with the power the right, to determine for themselves 
what should be done. ‘They should leave such matters to their bet- 
ters, and, of course, Petaluma is one of the “betters.” A rather 
unique method of determining whether a man is of the “better class” 
is suggested by Petaluma: the length of time that has elapsed since 
the applicant for a certificate for “statesmanship” has picked his 
teeth. Aman may abstain from picking pockets and still pass mus- 
ter, but if he forgets to pick his teeth his name is Dennis—Dennis 


Petaluwaas 
* OK Ox 


There is some little complaint from those who write for sample 
copies of THE CHALLENGE because of the delay in the delivery of the 
papers. ‘This delay is on account of a regulation of the postoffice 
which forbids the sending out of a greater number of sample copies 
than there are regular subscribers to the paper. At present THE 
CHALLENGE has oily a little over gooo actual subscribers, whereas 
the calls for sample copies invariably exceeds that number each week. 
The samples are sent in the order in which the calls are received at 
this office,and with the rapidly increasing subscription list there will 
soon be no reason for any delay in the prompt dispatch of all sample 
copies called for. 

eee Se 


J. W. Wiley, of Medford, Oregon, writes : 


“Your paper is the ablest edited i in the cause of Socialism. Please give your 
terms to news stands and I will try to get some of the book stores to handle 
them. ‘We cast only three Socialist votes here at the last election, but now have 
a club of forty members.’ Such are the encouraging reports from towns and — 
eg sections in Oregon, Washington, and, in fact, throughout all the United 

tates.” 


My price to newsdealers is 2!%4c copy, postpaid.—H. G. W. 
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“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WOULD WEAR A CROWN.” 


Revolutionary Conference 


Many Socialists throughout the country have ex- 
pressed a desire to attend the reform conference, to 
be held in Detroit the latter part of June and the first 
four or five days of July, yet hesitate to do so for 
fear of confusing the wage-working class as to the 
real position of the Socialists; which is revolutionary 
and not a program of reform. ‘They feel that they 
should do something to clear the minds of the work- 
ers on this question and thus thwart the attempt that 
will be made by these reformers to ring in a few 
people calling themselves Socialists, and thus com- 
promise the Socialist party by having it spread 
broadcast throughout the country, through the cap- 
italistic press, that “the Socialists were also repre- 
sented,” etc., etc. 

For the purpose of giving these comrades a chance 
to attend this conference, yet at the same time keep 
their skirts clear of the stigma of being classed as 
reformers, local Detroit is making arrangements for 
holding revolutionary mass meetings during the time 
of the convention. 

This will give the Socialists, who desire to protect 
the integrity of their party principles, an opportunity 
of placing themselves squarely on record as opposed 

to reform, and at the same time take advantage of 
the occasion offered to explode the many fallacies that 
will be advanced by these reformers without having 
to be classed with them; without compromising the 
revolutionary movement of the Socialists’ party, by 
mixing it with one of reform. In this way the So- 
cialists throughout the country may attend this re- 
form conference, but as Socialists and not oppor- 
tunists; as revolutionists and not reformers; by set- 
ting up separate headquarters and raising the flag of 
revolution around which its friends may bid de- 
fiance to reform movements that aim, by fair words, 
to induce the Socialists to come in “as one of them;” 
in which way they hope to sidetrack our working 
class movement for the overthrow of the capitalists’ 
system, from which we suffer, into one of reforming 


yet perpetuating that system; as well as to use us as 
bait with which to catch gudgeons and to confuse the 
working class upon the issue based upon the class 
struggle. 

Comrades throughout the country desiring to be 
placed on the list of speakers, or in any way assist in 
carrying on this enterprise, will address communi- 
cations to Wm. Wolters, in care of “The Wage- 
Worker,” 648 Michigan avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

* OK Ok 

Gaylord Wilshire, of the Los Angeles Challenge 
was arrested a few days ago in Los Angeles for 
making a speech in a public park in that city. Gay- 
lord is a fighter, as well as a speaker from away back, 
so he fought the case and was discharged by the 
court on the grounds that the ordinance was un- 
constitutional. Gaylord will now make all the 
speeches he pleases all over the city—Santa Ana 
(Cal.) Bulletin. 

* OK Ok 

The trust stock incorporated during the first two 
months of this year was no less than one billion two 
hundred and fifty million dollars; and we are in- 
formed that it will exceed six billions by next De- 
cember. A passage in Governor Pingree’s last mes- 
sage to the Michigan Legislature is in point. He 
says: “One by one each of the necessaries of life is 
falling into the hands of its special syndicate or 
trust or trade combine, which are but other names 
for a group of men dominated by one man of super- 
ior force and genius, into whose single hand is con- 
centrated more power than any king possesses and 
in comparison to whom the robber barons were 
pigmies in their capacity for extortion and oppres- 
sion.” 

What is the use of all our struggles for political 
liberty if we are to sink at once into industrial bond- 
age? Is this to be our destiny? Is American man- 
hood going to be satisfied with a system of distribu- 
tion that gives so much to avarice and greed and re- 
duces to the dregs those whose brain and brawn are 
the foundation of all our greatness? While the men 


of intellect and industry have been busy finding out 
how to subjugate the physical forces of this universe 
and make them operate for the benefit of all man- 
kind, these creatures of cunning have been schem- 
ing how to subjugate the workers and get control 
of the results of their industry. Their schemes are 
now being matured. Only time can decide what 
the final outcome will be. Let us trust that present 
conditions are but a passing phase of our social ad- 
vancement. Is industrial liberty to be the result of the 
fight that is now on? It rests with us to decide. It 
begins to look as if we were going to do it in the right 
way. We are beginning to realize that “mankind 
belongs to itself, not to kings or monopolists.” The 
same spirit of democracy that has revealed to us 
that we do not co-operate in the state to provide a few 
with palaces and thrones is also leading us to see 
that the only righteous co-operation in trade is that 
which organizes the labor of all for the benefit of all 
who labor. It is religious and political liberty that 
has put an end to martyrdom and tyranny; it is in- 
dustrial liberty that will do away with pauperism 
and multi-millionairism. As in politics the right to 
govern comes from those who are governed, so in 
trade the only moral title comes from those who 
create. When this grand principle of human justice 
is once fully established in society, is it not true that 
commercialism will cease to be, and that commerce, 
instead of being made an end of itself, will be recog- 
nized in its true light, as a power for progress, as 
a means to a higher and a fuller life for all?—H. 
Claude Lewis, B. C., ’99. The University Chronicle, 
Cedar City, Utah. 
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When The Gov’nmenit Milks The Cows 


A Socialist jingle (to the “Treadmill” tune of 
“Ten Thousand Miles Away,” or any other tune). 
Suggested by the ironical remark of a Republican 
lady to a. complaining chore boy, that “it will be 
better soon, my boy, for the government will milk 
the cows.” 


Good people, I have come to bring some jollifying 
news ; 

’Twill help you all to hoe your row and drive away 
the blues; 

‘Twill happen when the Socialists have settled all 
the rows, 

When each man works and rests his share, and the 
gov'nment milks the cows. 


CHORUS. 


When the gov’nment milks the cows, my boy, when 
the gov’nment milks the cows; 

When each one works and rests his share, and the 
gov’nment milks the cows. 


Then Rockefeller ‘ll get his rest as well as saunter- 
ing Sol, 

And Vanderbilt three meals a day if he does his 
stint like all; 

No workless workers beg for bread, nor sick men’s 
pay be stopt, 

When the Socialists corral the trusts and the gov- 
ment gets on top. 


“cHOoRUS.—When, etc.” 


When the automobiles stop and wait to carry the 
man with the hoe, é 
And Astor works three hours a day before they'll lei 


him go; 

Then the factory girl may be a queen, for labor will 
be king 

And a poor man to be senator need not consult the 
ring. 


“cHorus.—When etc.” 


Then the white man’s burden shall not be to put the 
natives thro’ 

But to give his brethern better oars to paddle their 
own canoe. 

Then the soldier boys can stay at home and not their 
neighbors fleece, 

For the nations all will melt their guns and smoke 
the pipe of peace 


“cHORUS.—When, etc.” 
A. A. H. 
Susanville, Calif. 


xi ok 
From Dr. Herron’s Writings 


“The world-passion of today is construction.” 

“A political order that shall associate men in just- 
ice, is the present search of civilized people.” 

“The vision of brotherhood will not pass away, for 
it is heavenly.” 

“Political freedom can realize itself only through 
industrial freedom. * * * No man is free so 
long as he is dependent upon some other man for 
a chance to earn his livelihood.” 

“The centralization of the wealth of the people in 
the hands of the few has been the poison of history, 
and has wrought the destruction or decline of every 
nation, every civilization, every religion that has 
come to its end or decline.” 

“Society has been moving quickly toward revolu- 
tion; but it is revolution from anarchy to order, 
from industrial slavery to industrial freedom, from 
social violence to social peace, from political atheism 
to the Kingdom of God.” 


Some Ancient Verses 


Verses written about 1779 on the Thrift, Self-help 
and‘Enterprise of the Bourgeoisie, by Piers Plow- 
man. 

Brewsters and bakesters, butchers and cooks, 

These are men on this mould that most mischief do 

To the poor people that buy parts at a time; 

For they poison the people privily and oft. 

They grow rich through regratery, and rents they 
buy them 

With what the poor people should put in their 
stomach. 

For grew their gains honestly, not so grand had 

they built, 

Nor bought any borough lots, be you very certain. 

Notre.—For ‘cooks’ we should now say ‘manufactur- 

ers of jam, pickles, sweets, and sausages; and for 

‘regratery’ we should say ‘combines, corners, monop- 

oly, company promoting.’ 


* *K 
The Worker 


Beginning with its special May Day issue, the 
paper heretofore known as The People, and pub- 
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lished at 184 William street, New York, in the in- 
terests of the Social Democratic Party, appears 
under the new title of The Worker. The change 
was considered advisable because of the confusion 
arising from the fact that there is another paper, 
The People, published, which devotes itself to bitter 
attacks upon the S. D. P. and upon the labor move- 
ment in general. 

The editorial position of The Worker will con- 
tinue unchanged in advocating the principles of 
Socialism and the S. D. P. and holding fraternal 
relations with the Trade Union movement. 


* OOK OK 
Pullman on Trusts 


Rev. Joseph Pullman, a brother of the late George 
M. Pullman, of sleeping car fame, recently made a 
speech before the New York Methodist conference. 
He talked of the trust. The trust has been treading 
on his toes, and its action forced him to utter in 
public the words at the head of this item: “Social- 
ism is inevitable. It is the industrial movement of 
the world.” Among other things the good man star- 
tled his staid hearers by saying: 

“In Newton, Conn., the rubber trust gobbles up a 
rubber factory, which supported a Methodist church, 
taking their works to the flats of Jersey, where the 
corporations, like ancient conquerors, set their boun- 
daries wherever they will and disdain to regulate 
their output to suit the needs of the commonwealth. 
These new conquerors are inspired by a desire for 
gain only. There will be no commonwealth soon. 

“Commonwealth will be a farcial expression if we 
go on at the present rate. It will soon be concen- 
trated wealth, all owned by a few. 

“Socialism is inevitable. It is the industrial move- 
ment of the world.” 


KOK Ok 
Wilshire and Ferguson 


The debate in Los Angeles on the oth instant, 
between H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THe Cuat- 
LENGE, and Rey. Charles Ferguson, author of “The 
Religion of Democracy,’ was one of the most in- 
teresting affairs that has taken place in that city 
for many months. Mr. Wilshire is the greatest 
apostle of ‘Socialism on this coast, if, indeed, not in 
the entire country, and his defense of the theories 
of that political faith against the attacks of Mr. 
Ferguson was a brilliant effort. Mr. Ferguson ad-- 
vanced as his ideal of a model democracy a com- 
monwealth in which the people, by virtue of a sense 
of justice and fine regard for the rights of the 
individual and the community, would need no laws. 
Briefly, Mr. Ferguson portrayed an anarchy where 
brotherly love would replace the need of any central 
organized government. Although an eloquent and 
scholarly speaker, Mr. Ferguson failed to carry the 
large audience that heard the debate with him, while 
Mr. Wilshire’s clear-cut, definite exposition of the 
Socialist position met with a most hearty recep- 
tion. 

Socialism may be the coming policy of this gov- 
ernment, or it may not; it may be right, or it may be 
essentially wrong, but in the skillful hands of Mr. 
Wilshire there seems to be no trouble in convincing 
an audience that it is the correct solution of our 
present industrial problems. —Pacific Veteran, Saw- 
telle, Cal. 


xk Ok Ok 


Swine of the Human Race 


The really important men in the world, the men 
of genuine ability and power, have been too busy to 
make money or care about it. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister five times and could have made a very large 
fortune with perfect ease five times over, but he 
died poor. He certainly did not “long most to make 
money.” Jefferson impoverished himself serving his 
country. When his work as President was done he 
did not “long most to make money.’ He devoted 
his energies to education and built up in his de- 
clining days the University of Virginia, a task which 
interested him far more than the building up of a 
fortune could possibly have done. 

The great trouble with many editors is that they 
“long most to make money.” But such editors never 
amount to much at any time; and, by the way, they 
usually fail to make money in the end, or if they 
make it it dies with the first generation. Anybody 
who could praise the distinctly money-making class 
of men as opposed to all others would be like a 
naturalist who should most admire swine among 
all the animal creation. There are a few men, un- 
fortunately, who “long most to make money,” but 
such men are the swine of the human race. They 
do not count, mentally or morally, and the editors 
who kotow to them and serve their purposes sell 
out to them cheaply even when well paid—New 
York Journal. 

eee 

Life is not so short but that there is always time 

enough for courtesy.—Emerson. 


* ok x 
Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm.—Bulwer. 
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good as ever, Because it is built by MEEK from 

| practical suggestions of successful Tarpon Anglers. Every 
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The spiral gear, anti-friction bearings, automatic drag, strong frame 
work, rigid spool are some of the features our booklet K. 
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are many—they are only imitators. B. F. MEEK & SONS, 
Makers of Reels of all sizes for all kinds of fishing, Louisville, Ky. 
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PAGES of the latest and best { 50 
5 SOCIALIST LITERATURE for a 


Tho International Socialist Review, edited by 
A, M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max S. Hayes, and Prof. E, Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled “‘A CILAR- 
ITY GIRL.?? The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The l’eb- 
ruary number is Sociauist Sones with Music. The May 
number will be a translation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
“CGOLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTIoN,” perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocker Lrprary OF So- 
CIALISM is a monthly series of 82-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 

Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are reais {| a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 


Wealthy But Serving the People 


Charles Keighley’s appointment to the superii- 
tendency of public works, says a dispatch froin 
Vineland, N. J., gives that place the distinction of 
being the only city in the United States which can 
boast of having employed its wealthicst citizen to 
take charge of its municipal improvements, and that, 
too, at a salary of only $1 a month. The popularity 
of the council’s remarkable appointment, which has 
given to the almost national question of municipal 
ownership) of public utilities a feature unprecedentevl 
perhaps in the world, will now be tested at the 
polls, for Charles Keighley, the appointee, was nom- 
inated for the council on the citizens’ party ticket 
last night by an enthusiastic mass-mecting on a mu- 
nicipal ownership platform. 

“T believe in the municipal ownership of all public 
utilities, including the lines of communication and 
transportation,” said Mr. Keighley, “but think the 
best way to that end is to begin with the smaller 
affairs.” 

“Death Hnell’’ in London and Lincoln 

“The Lookout Man” in Fairplay of February 21, 
almost paralyzed, apparently, at the rumors of the 
Cariegie-Morgan steel combination, could catch his 
breath long enough only to gasp: “If that deal 
comes off I should say it will mean the death knell 
of the trust system, for it is too big a job even 
for American human nature.” 

Long ere this the cable must have carried to Lon- 
don the news that the deal has actually “come off ;” 
that the capital of the combination is $850,000,000, 
and that so far the financing of the great project 
has disturbed the even flow of business in the United 
Stated no further than making a rather irregular 
stock market one day. Exactly how big a job Amer- 
ican “human nature” is capable of hasn’t as yet been 
demonstrated, but American resources, ability, en- 
terprise and far-sightedness must still be a long way 
from the limit of their achievement. “The Lookout 
Man” in London and the editor of the Commoner 
in Lincoln are so far the only persons of record who 
have heard even the merest tinkle of the “trusts’” 
death knell. If the hearing of this pair happens to 
be phenomenally acute it may be that the rest of 
the industrial and financial world will catch on to 
the knell in time to be in at the death—but it is much 
more probable that there is something wrong with 
the catacoustics of the Commoner and Fairplay ed- 
itorial offices—New York Commercial. 

Christianity Makes Socialists 


Emile de Laveleye, the gifted author of a critical 
History of Socialism—a devout Christian—says 

“Tt is from Judea that there arose the most per- 
sistent protests against inequality and the most 
ardent aspirations after justice that have ever raised 
humanity out of the actual into the ideal. It is 
thence has come the revolution that still moves the 
world.”—The same author in his “Sccialism of To- 
day,” says: “Is it not remarkable that Christian 
countries are precisely those which have evolved 
Socialism? What is the reason of that? It is be- 
cause Socialism has its root in Christianity. In 
reality Socialism springs from the sentiment of the 
revolt produced by the sight of the contrast between 
the existing economical constitution of society and 
a certain Christian ideal of justice and equality. So- 
cialism and Christianity both aspire to so change 
things that justice shall reign everywhere. If the 
existing inequality of conditions is permanent and 
necessary, then to spread the Gospel, then to 
schools, to establish a printing press, to extend the 
suffrage, are so many ways (to attack the social or- 
der.” In the introduction: he says: “Every Chris- 
tian who understands and carnestly accepts the 
teaching of his Master, is at heart a Socialist; and 
every Socialist, whatever be his hatred against all 
religion, bears within himself an unconscious Chris- 
tianity.’—In “Primitive Property” he declares that 
“Tf Christianity were taught and understood, con- 
formably to the spirit of its founder, the existing 
social organization could not last a day.” 
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Decadence of The Commoner 


And now word comes from our Washington cor- 
respondent that the sale of William Jennings Bry- 
an’s Commoner has almost entirely closed in that 
city, and that all the bookstores have piles of un- 
sold back numbers and nearly all of them have 
ceased to order it. At very few of the stands has a 
single copy been sold since congress adjourned. Our 
correspondent says that people bought it in order to 
see what sort of a paper Bryan would get up, but 
that it had no permanent interest for anybody in 
that part of the country. Freak papers always sell 
rapidly for awhile. Ignatius Donnelly once pub- 
lished a weekly called the Representative, which had 
quite a run because he was a brilliant man and put 
some of his best work into that paper. For the 
first three or four months it made money fast, dur- 
ing the second three or four months it lost money 
faster, and then it quit. Tom Watson, who was the 
Populist candidate for vice president in 1896, pub- 
lished a weekly which had an enormous circulation 
at the start, but nobody took it for longer than 
three months. Bryan’s paper has had its day, and 
the indications in the east will be followed by the 
national sentence of the Commoner.—Evening Tri- 


bune. 
* * 


THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. By Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels; with an introduc- 
tion by Engels, New York. Socialistic Co-op- 
erative Publishing Association, 1901. Pamph- 
Iet, 48 pages. Price, 10 cents; 12 copies, 65 
cents; 50 copies, $2; 100 copies, $3.75. 

Perhaps no other book of so small a volume ever 
filled so large a place or played so important a 
part in any social and political movement as the 
“Communist Manifesto,” 1848 by the 
two great formulators of Socialist theory, Marx and 
Engels. 

The revolutionary outbreaks of 1848 completed, 
in the principal countries of Western Europe, the 
victory of the bourgeoise over the slowly dying in- 
stitutions and traditions of feudal society. In that 
great struggle, the class-consciousness of the work- 
ing people was awakened, their aid was enlisted, 
and their hopes were aroused, only to be broken 
and cast down into the dust. The proletariat fought 
the battle; the capitalists appropriated the fruits of 
victory. : 

The “Manifesto.” written while the struggle was 
yet in progress, clearly pointed out to the workers 
of the world what they had to fear and where alone 
they could look for emancipation. It analyzed the 
middle-class revolution and the capitalist. system 
which was thus being established, and pointed out 
that, while the emancipation of the workers could not 
come until after the middle-class revolution had been 
accomplished, yet the working .class must look 
farther abroad, must recognize its class interests, and 
must prepare to struggle for its own freedom against 
the capitalist rulers whom it had helped to estab- 
lish. 

The “Manifesto” was a masterpiece, both of 
thought and of language. It is not to be wondered 
at that it has held its place, that it has heen trans- 
lated into every language of the civilized world,’ 
that it has grown in importance through these fifty- 
three years; that it is spoken of as “the platform of 
the international revolutionary movement of the 
working class.” 

No Socialist’s education has approached comple- 
tion until it has included a careful reading of the 
“Communist Manifesto” and repeated reading, year 
after year, gives new inspiration and a clearer in- 
sight into the very foundation of our movement. 

By a curious coincidence, the Socialist Literature 
Company of New York and the International Pub- 
lishing Company of San Francisco, unaware of each 
other’s plans, brought out new issues of the book 
almost simultaneously. They are almost identical 
in size, form and appearance. and the price is the 
same. The sale should be sufficient. in the East and 
West, to justify both concerns in the undertaking. — 
The Worker. 
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The Challenge 
A NEBRASKA LANDSCAPE 


Billboard of the Zehrung Billposting Co., Lincoln, Nebraska, Opposite the office of the Commoner. 


How The People are Thwarted 


Charles B. Matthews, discussing the question of 
public ownership, to which he has devoted much 
study, said to The Times: 

I am much pleased at the stand The Times has 
taken, and large space it has given to the municipal 
ownership question, regarding telephones and other 
public utilities. : 

The people here want, and are entitled to, as 
cheap and as good telephone service as is to be found 
anywhere in the world. How shall we get it? I 
hope the Board of Aldermen will refuse all applica- 
tions made by would-be private monopolies, no mat- 
ter how often they repeat the old story of promised 
competitive rates, or how honest they look and how 
solemnly they declare they will never, never sell 
out or consolidate with any other natural monopoly 
of their class. This claim has been urged by every 
franchise-grabber in this city for the past 20 years. 
And our Board of Aldermen know perfectly well 
the new telephone companies will as surely consoli- 
date with the Bell Company as the time ever comes 
when they can make more money by soing in than 
by staying out. No one expects telephone com- 
panies will do differently either in promise or per- 
formance than the gas, street car and electric light- 
ing companies have done. The granting of a street 
franchise in our city is by far the most important 
act of legislation our officials ever consider, because 
of its permanent effect on the welfare of all the 
people. If they raise or lower salaries of our pub- 
lic servants, the harm, if any, can be soon remedied 
by repealing the injurious law. Not so with the 
gift of public property in our streets to private mo- 
nopolies. The people should hold fast what little 
remains to them in earth or air. The city should 
establish at once a telephone service of its own and 
furnish a good service at cost or small profit; all the 
surrounding towns and villages in Erie and adjoining 
counties would in a very few years connect with our 
city central office. i . 

I am connected with a farmer and village line 
at Wyoming, N. Y. We have some 20 telephones 
on the line and find it a great convenience. Our tele- 
phones cost us some four years ago $10 each. We 
put in our own wire, and of course, own our own 
*phones. The first cost of wire, poles and phones 
to us was about $14 to each telephone, and now 
we get a good local service at a cost of about $2 
per year to each subscriber. Of course the Bell Com- 
pany, which is everywhere present in our large vil- 
lages, will have no dealings. with us. but we can 
enjoy our little co-operative system, and we can wait 
as well as any one can for Uncle Sam to take the 
telephone and telegraph service of the country and 
operate them in connection with the postal system. 

MILLIONS IN WESTERN UNION. 

Postmaster General Wanamaker when urging the 
government to nationalize the telegraph system, said: 
“An investment of $1.000 in Western Union stock 
in 1858 would have paid up to the present time stock 


dividends of over $50,000, and cash dividends of 
$100,000, or 300 per cent. dividends a year. Our gov- 
ernment aided Inventor Morse in putting up the 
first telegraph line from. Washington to Baltimore, 
but the private grabbers of natural monopolies soon 
gobbled up the telegraph system of the United States, 
and we stand alone today as being the only great 
civilized nation in the world which does not own 
its telegraph system.” The attorneys and solicitors 
for the telephone companies systematically and con- 
tinuously disguise and keep from the public all they 
can regarding the profits of the telephone business, 
but valiantly tell us a whole lot of things they don’t 
know about “the public” good. The officers of the 
Metropolitan Telephone Company of New York city 
were compelled to admit under oath that their profits 
on actual investment amounted to 116 per cent. in 
1885, and 147 per cent. in 1886, and to 145 per cent. 
in 1887. Why not give the public the benefit of such 
profits? My experience and observation for the last 
20 years in Buffalo and in other cities has convinced 
me that the telephone monopoly has imposed upon 
Buffalo worse than they have upon any city in the 
United States. The time has come for us to “mind 
our:own business” and establish a public plant. 

Then if the old monopoly put down rates to kill 
the new enterprise our people will get all their in- 
vestment back in a good service of their own. A 
great monopoly like the Bell Company will not do- 
nate its service long in Buffalo to kill a public en- 
terprise, as other cities will demand the same low 
prices as given in Buffalo, or put in public plants 
as their only permanent protection. How can Buf- 
falo raise the money to establish a profitable business 
of this kind? Do it by selling telephone bonds in 
small denominations to the common people. The ex- 
cess price we pay now will construct a good public 
system in a short time. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE MONOPOLY. 

The Bell Telephone reports that from the beginning 
down to the present time two-thirds of its receipts 
have been clear profit, and that in 1897 four-fifths of 
its receipts were clear profit amounting to $4,169,000. 
The Hon. Lee Meriwether, now contesting for his 
seat, believing he was elected mayor of St. Louis at 
a recent election, says a telephone in Washington, D. 
C., costs for private house $100 per vear, and for a 
store $125 per year, while the price of a telephone in 
Stockholm, Sweden, for a year is $16—in both cases 
the service is unlimited. and Stockholm is a larger 
city than Washington. The difference is the Swedish 
city telephones are operated by the public, who are 
satisfied with 5 or 6 per cent profit, while the Bell 
Company wants 140 per cent or more profit on its real 
investment. 

Use the Bell ’phone hetween Chicago and New 
York and you will find that talk isn’t cheap. You 
pay $8 for each five minutes. In Sweden the same 
service (long distance wire, 767 miles), costs only 27 
cents: If a Philiadelphian rings up a friend in Mt. 
Holly, 18 miles away, the Bell Company charges him 


25 cents. The government ’phone in England charges 
only 6 cents for an 18-mile talk. Talk between 
Boston and Philadelphia, 304 miles, costs $3. A 
304-mile talk over the Government ’phone in Ger- 
many costs 25 cents. In Sweden 13 cents. 

Mr. Meriwether has traveled much in foreign coun- 
tries and looks at things from the view point of an 
economist and not a stockholder in, or attorney for 
private monopolies or trust combines. 

CITY SHOULD BUILD AND OWN. 

The ready explanation always given by our op- 
pressors is, “Oh, these low rates with good service 
are only given in foreign countries. We Americans 
are too corrupt, dishonest and ignorant to operate 
our government and public utilities for the public 
good.” This explanation seems to satisfy the victim- 
izers and most of the victims, and we keep on brag- 
ging about the American Eagle and the billionaires 
we are making. Even now a single American trust 
magnate has an income py indirect taxation that far 
exceeds the combined incomes of all the crowned 
heads of the world, obtained by direct taxation. 

Those seeking to perpetuate private ownership in 
natural monopolies obtain as long time franchises as 
they can and endeavor to perpetuate their system by 
selling long time bonds. See financial statement of 
West Shore Railway Co., Poor’s Manual, 1897, page 
549, showing bonds issued for $50,000,000, interest at 
4 per cent payable semi-annually, with bonds matur- 
ing 475 years from date of issue. The public should 
not quarrel with stockholders or bondholders of the 
highly watered concerns, but should build their own 
roads and establish their own plants and only pur- 
chase plants at present cost of construction. With 
the facts available to intelligent people there need be 
no innocent purchasers of stocks based largely on 
water or dependent on dividends from extortionate 
charges for the use of public utilities. We should 
stop donating street rights to private monopolies. It 
is better to let the Bell Company hold sway alone 
until we know enough to “mind our own business” 
and establish a public plant. As long as the telephone 
people charge us for service “what the traffic will 
bear,” and the cost of service has nothing to do with 
what we pay, we only complicate the situation and 
hinder real progress in the right direction by putting 
in several pretended competitors in the field. It 
would be very interesting if every person who has 
gone into the public prints here lately as oppposed to 
municipal ownership of our city’s public utilities 
would also tell over their own signatures just how 
many street car, gas, electric lighting, paving and tele- 
phone companies they have had stock in, or have 
been attorneys for during the last twenty years. 

Let all the friends of the municipal ownership of 
our cities’ natural monopolies remember that the time 
to stand up for our principles is when the fight is on, 
and not urge the giving away of the franchises now 
asked, saying, we will work heroically later on to get 
the city to undo the added mischief we have asked 
at the hands of our Aldermen.—Buffalo Times. 
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Conference 
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Typically American in its beginnings, in its growth, in its 
executive direction, in its dominant democratic spirit and faith in 
the people, in its crowded, electric meetings and vivid social life, 
.in its ready acceptance of well-meaning schemes, in its ringing reso- 
lutions and soul-stirring addresses, in its apparent lack of accomp- 
lishing anything definite, and in its real and vital broadening, deep- 
ening, and inspiring of the various reform movements and leaders, 
was the First National Social, and Political Conference, held at 
Buffalo in 1899. 

The second one to be held at Detroit, June 28 to July 4, 1901, 
promises to be larger, as autocratic in direction, but even more 
democratic in spirit, more electric and intense in the flashing contact 
of strong convictions, as broadening and sweet in the courtesies of 
its friendship making, and as inspiring to the current of American 
thought as the first one. 

There was about the Buffalo, and promises to be around the 
Detroit, meetings, the same sharp business-like management and 
the same uplift and inspiration as surrounded the earlier Christian 
Endeavor Conventions. But there are about the social and political 
conferences two influences which the vast Christian Endeavor Con- 
ventions only had in a very limited degree. First these conferences 
discuss the real, vital, living problems of the day, not questions of 
church management and how to save people for the future life. 
They touch the nerve of life here and now. The men and women 
at Buffalo wanted to know how to make this a better world rather 
than how to get to a better world after death. They wanted to 
improve the lot of their fellow-men here rather than to get to heaven 
hereafter. ‘This gave a fervor and feeling of brotherhood and unity 
in that brotherhood which made the Buffalo meetings only compar- 
able to the old anti-slavery meetings of fifty years ago. Compared 
with present-day meetings, they were unique in that respect. This 
was the real and vital unity of feeling which bound together great 
variety of conviction and thought. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCES. 

The plan of these conferences developed from a small beginning 
indeed. In the summers of 1896 and 1897, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
a brilliant Boston clergyman, entertained at his summer home, first 
at Fort Edward, N. Y., and then at Lake George, N. Y., small gath- 
erings of people who were interested in social and political progress. 
The occasions proved to be so interesting to those who took part 
in them that it was determined to extend their scope somewhat, and 
accordingly a committee was formed consisting of Mr. N. O. Nel- 
son, a St. Louis manufacturer, who has established the co-operative 
principle in his works; Mayor Jones, of Toledo; Mr. James H. 
Ferris, the owner of the Joliet, Tll., Daily News, and a radical, 
middle-of-the-road populist; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New 
England Magazine; Mr. Mills, and myself. This committee issued 
the call for the first conference. The distribution of invitations 
was very wide and liberal. The only qualifications asked of those 
to whom invitations were sent were ability, sincerity, courtesy, and 
interest in the purposes of the conference. Of course, nearly every 
one to whom an invitation was sent suggested friends who might be 
interested, and it was only in four or five cases that invitations were 
actually refused. Practically the same list. somewhat extended, has 
been used in sending the invitations to the Detroit conference. The 
indications are that there will be six or seven hundred in attendance 
upon this conference, as about one thousand have notified the sec- 
retary of their purpose to attend, if no serious obstacle intervenes. 

The general subject of discussion will be the methods of accom- 
plishing reforms. Certain speakers have been selected to lead the 
discussions,—men such as Washington Gladden, Carl Schurz, 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, H. H. Kohlsaat, John Brisben Walker, 
Rev. George S. Rainsford, George Fred Williams, and Charles A: 
Towne. Neither creed nor political affiliation are considered in 
choosing those who are to appear prominently before the confer- 
ence. The ability of the speaker to express himself tersely and to 
condense into a twenty-minutes’ discourse his view of the subject, 
is perhaps the first criterion. For these conferences are not schools 
of instruction at which the many sit silent and listen to the words 
of wisdom of the few. Every one can speak who has anything to 
say, and a careful system of organization and distribution of time 


is formulated so as to see that nobody who has nothing to say is 
given time to Say It. 
THE PLAN OF THE MEETINGS. 

The date and plan of the first was so generally approved that 
it will be followed with much exactness in the second. 

Like the Buffalo Conference of 1899, the Detroit Conference 
will be held for the five week days preceding the Fourth of July, 
1gor. On the intervening Sunday, meetings arranged by the local 
committee and announced at the time, will be held in the churches 
of Detroit. On July 4, patriotic meetings arranged by the city 
authorities and a local committee will be addressed by attendants at 
the conference. 

The program for the first three days, Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, will be arranged by the Program Committee. On the 
afternoon of the third day, Monday, group meetings will be held, 
at which speakers will be chosen for the fourth day, Tuesday. This 
was one of the most successful features of the Buffalo Conference. 
Any person or persons can call a group meeting on any social or 
political subject, and the group so called together will choose their 
speaker, who, with the discussion to follow his address, will be 
allotted time on the fourth day, Tuesday, in proportion to the size 
of his group. On the fifth day, Wednesday, when the members of 
the conference have become fully acquainted, the conference will 
choose its own chairman and secretary, adopt its own rules, fix its 
own order of business, and pass such resolutions as it sees fit. A 
Resolution Committee, to whom all resolutions will be referred, 
will be nominated in the morning and elected by Proportional Rep- 
resentation in the evening of the third day, and they will report on 
the last day. Other resolutions as the members see fit, may also 
be introduced on the last day for action. Previous to the last day, 
no motions will be entertained or action taken by the conference. 

This is a conference, and in passing motions and taking action 
on the last day, it is distinctly understood that no member is bound 
hy a majority vote, and on any disputed motion or resolution the 
number voting yea and nay shall be counted and published with 
the resolution. 

The program is a carefully balanced one for the first three 
days, while the people are getting acquainted. The last two days 
are in the hands of the conference. This is order developing into 
freedom. There are no long addresses. The limit is twenty min- 
utes. The rest of the time is open to the floor. It is a conference 
for the people. It is conducted not only for the audience but also 
by them. The managers have a complete trust in the usually silent 
many. In fact, it strikes the great American keynote of trust in 
the people. The only limits to speaking are brevity, that all may 
have a chance; pertinence, that the talk shall not be scattering and 
wasted ; and courtesy, that it may not be spoiled by anger. More 
than any other great meeting of modern times, the Buffalo Confer- 
ence harmoniously united the two great and supposedly opposite 
American characteristics of order and freedom, of executive direc- 
tion and trust in the people. The Detroit meetings promise to be 
even larger in numbers and finer in spirit than the first conference. 

It is impossible to give the full program here. Its general 
subject is, “How Can Reform Be Accomplished?” and the confer- 
ence is one on methods. The function of the church, the use of 
the press, the unification of reform forces, political parties and their 
value are all sub-divisions of this general theme. Concrete efforts 
for effecting this or that specific reform are discussed in special 
sessions. 

Those who attended the conference at Buffalo, bear almost uni- 
form testimony to the fact that the great value of the gathering did 
not come from the stated discourses delivered, but rather from the 


‘active interchange of ideas on the floor, and in the informal gather- 


ings about the hotels and public places. 


KOK Ox 


Remember that TH CHALLENGE will donate $200 to the So- 
cial Democratic newspaper published in the state which has the 
greatest number of subscribers to THE CHALLENGE upon the first 
of next January. 
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ATS ONE OF THE PUBLICS DINERS, ec, a 


An Improvement on the old form of Expression.—Life. 


LET EVERYBODY HANOW IT 


The letter to W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New York Journal, conveying 
the $10,000 challenge offer to debate with Bryan is now issued as a poster to go 


on billboards or in a show window. 


BRYAN 
HEARST 
WILSHIRE 


$10,000 DEBATE 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Los Angeles, Cal.,"May 22, 1901, 

To W. R. Hearst, Esq., N. Y. Journal, New York. 
Dear Sir: 
ter to Mr. W. J. Bryan containing my proposal to pay him 
$10,000 to debate with me. You will find enclosed a draft on 
the National Bank of North America, payable to your order, 


Iam herewith mailing you a copy of my let- 


for $1,000, for you to hold as an earnest of my good faith, 
which is to be turned over to Mr. Bryan as a forfeit, in case I 


do not carry out the terms of my proposal. 


Yours, H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


The above is a copy of same. The poster is a “one-sheet” in size, that is, 
it is 42 inches high by 28 inches wide. 

Ask your local bill-poster how many necessary to bill your town and what 
his charges are. It usually takes one bill for every 200 inhabitants, and the 
charge for posting one month in a small town is 5 cents a sheet. 

I will furnish the posters free if you will pay for the bill-posting. Order 


at once, 
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DO OR BE DONE? 
This is the TRUST QUESTION 
Fifty years ago the socialists foretold the trust and told what must 
be done with it. Today socialism is the one live issue, and everyone must 
study it to think and act intelligently on public questions. 
Ghe International Socialist Review 
Edited by A. M. SIMONS 3 
is the one periodical fro1a which readers can get a clear and complete idea of socialism. Its 
articles by the ablest socialists of the world cover all phases of the subject. Correspon- 
dents from all leading countries furnish iniportant news not to be hadelsewhere. The fol- 
lowing editorial DEPARTMENTS are regular features. 
Socialism Abroad, - aa Edited by Pror. KE, UNTERMANN 
The World of Labor, - - - - G3 Max S. Hayes 
Soctalism and Religion, - -— - ‘3 ProF. GEORGE D. HERRON 
Current Topics and Book Reviews, ~- se A. M. Simons 
A remarkably powerful novel entitled ‘“‘THE CHARITY GIRL,” by Caroline H. 
Pemberton, is now running as a serial. 
Monthly, 80 large pages, $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents 
CHARLES H. KERR @ COMPANY, 56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO aco | 
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Extract of Beef 
THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


or making 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
AND BEEF TEA = == 


3 ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO, .¢ 


SSSI S 
“CULINARY WRINKLES”? tells alt ' 
“about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef @& 
Will be nals ll te to any address on requests 
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ikea The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 
All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE fo get the most delicious flavor for 


soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, salads etc. 
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CHALLENGE bundle rates: 25c¢ per 100; $2.50 per 1000 copies. 


